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R. GEORGE has made his Manchester speech, 
M but he has missed his opportunity. As was 
expected, he spent a good deal of his time 

talking about reconstruction, but he produced no concrete 
—not even any shadowy—proposals which could rival 
the Liberal plans (nebulous as they are), much less the 
elaborate programme of the Labour Party. His treat- 
ment of the problems before us, had they come from any 
but a busy, harassed and fatigued man, would rightly 
have been regarded as impertinent. ‘“ You cannot 
maintain an Al Empire on a C 8 population ” may be 
a deliciously polished mot. but even when supplemented 
with : ““ We must have a more intelligent organisation of 
the forces in charge of the health of the nation,” it carries 
us no farther than the old rusty party machines, for 
which Mr. George has suddenly developed so great a 
contempt, have carried us in the past. ‘There must 
be healthier conditions in the workshops. Bad health 
for the nation is bad business for all,”’ was his answer 
to another series of unspoken questions, and the new 
light he flashed upon the problem of education consisted 
of: “We must pay more attention to the schools. 
There were things tolerated before the war that cannot 
be tolerated any longer.” “In the highest interest of 
this community the land of this country should be 
cultivated to its fullest capacity ’’ ; “ the war had shown 
the importance of transportation” ; “ another important 
problem was the shielding of industries which had been 
demonstrated by the war to be essential to the life and 
security of the nation.” We shall scarcely dispute these 
propositions—which are as specific as any that he put 


forward—but we cannot pretend that they take us very 
far forward. Having concluded this series of what it 
is only fair to suppose were impromptu platitudes, Mr. 
George, slightly uneasy about them perhaps, came out 
with the statement that he had no detailed programme 
and was “sick of programmes.” But what is a pro- 
gramme, in the political sense? It is a list of things 
that you think ought to be done; and, in so far as it 
is “detailed,” it contains some indication as to the 
means by which your objects are to be attained. We 
have no desire wantonly to sneer at Mr. George, but it 
is the cold truth that this part of his speech might have 
been made more forcibly, and no more vaguely, by 
Mr. Bottomley. 


* * oF 


Regarding the war Mr. George was optimistic. 
“There may be tunnels—dark, but they will be short. 
The worst is over.”” The recent advance had cost only 
one-fifth of what that in 1916 had cost; “we had 
gained a great victory, and that was why there was no 
crack in the joybells ringing in our hearts.” “* We had 
been extremely fortunate in securing the services of 
Marshal Foch for the supreme command,” as Marshal 
Foch is “ one of those rare men who had got a telescope 
at the back of his eyes.” Finally, “ nothing but heart 
failure on the part of the nation could prevent our 
achieving a real victory.” That—though few English- 
men would phrase it thus—has always been the con- 
viction of the vast mass of the British people; the 
events of the past week have strengthened it. 


* * + 


During the week the Franco-British advance towards 
the Hindenburg Line and its new northward extension 
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has progressed steadily but not sensationally. The 
French by seizing Tergnier and crossing the Crozat 
Canal have ensured the retreat of the Germans in the 
southern sector to the position oecupied before March 
21st, but not necessarily any further. In the northern 
sector, where we made our great advance into virgin 
territory on September 2nd, little has been since done to 
extend it. The Germans have flooded the neighbour- 
hood of Douai (a most critical nexus in their various 
lines of defence); and on the approaches to Cambrai 
they have delivered a succession of very heavy counter- 
attacks. Sir Douglas Haig’s Order of the Day, thanking 
and congratulating his troops, seems to have been issued 
on September 8th; and though its actual occasion was 
the lapse of a calendar month since our offensive began 
on August 8th, it may be taken as marking more or less 
the end of a phase in our operations. We need scarcely 
say that it has been the most successful one in our 
Army’s record. 


But though the pace in the north has been slackened, 
the enemy has been given, and will for some time be 
given, no rest. On Thursday a new phase was initiated 
by Marshal Foch, when a Franco-American offensive was 
launched over a wide front in the Verdun sector. Though 
the front chosen was, of course, unknown, a large Ameri- 
can attack, somewhere or other, can scarcely have sur- 
prised anybody. It will be remembered that, following the 
American successes in the Marne battle, General Pershing 
announced the organisation of a separate American 
army under his own command. The inference generally 
drawn was that he hoped to carry out some more dis- 
tinctively American undertaking before the winter fell. 
Our readers will be better able, by the time this reaches 
them, to gauge his initial success than we are at the 
time of writing. But the first news is very encouraging. 
The initial attack was delivered on two fronts—twenty 
miles in length, taken together—the shorter being on 


_ the north of the St. Mihiel salient, the longer on the 


south of it. The salient—strikingly narrow as seen on 
the map, but explicable by the lie of the land—has been 
in existence since 1914. The early reports suggest 
that it will not be in existence much longer. On the 
south a penetration of five miles has been made, Ameri- 
can patrols are beyond that, and Thiaucourt has been 
occupied ; on the north the advance is slighter. As we 
write, the heights which dominate the salient are still in 
the possession of the enemy. Thiaucourt is eight 
miles from the frontier and eleven from Metz. The 
operation is described as a local offensive with limited 
objectives. 


Those who believe the German Emperor to be a 
lunatic will find confirmation of their views in his 
recent messages and speeches. In one message he 
affirms his belief in the impregnability of the German 
defences in spite of his enemies’ unfair methods of 
wartare! In his speech to the workmen at Krupp’s he 
elaborated more fervidly than ever before his conception 
of himself and his people as the chosen and inherently 
superior race of God, In these armament works, which 
he was “ delighted ’’ to visit, having watched “ their 


development since my earliest childhood,” he protested 
that the war was the creation of Germany’s enemies, 
that it was they who introduced hatred into the struggle, 


that it was they who refused his offers of a just peace. 


The war had taken place because “ In this world good 
clashes with evil . . .; the “yes” of heaven against 
the ‘no’ of hell. You will acknowledge I am right in 
describing this war as the product of a great negation ; 
and do you ask what negation? It is the negation of 
the German people’s right to existence.” The German, 
concluded this demonstration, “knows no hatred— 
he only knows the honest wrath which deals the enemy 
the blow, but when he lies prostrate and bleeding we 
extend to him our hand and see to his recovery.” The 
day on which this was published we also learnt that the 
first consignment of the Russian war indemnity, paid 
mainly in gold, had reached Berlin. 


* * * 


It is serious that, in face of the industrial unrest 
and the spasmodic strikes, now in this place and now 
in that, the Government fails, even after so many 
warnings and so much experience, to devise a plan for 
immediate intervention. Time after time the trouble 
arises because the workers fail, for weeks and sometimes 
for months together, to get any but evasive and dilatory 
replies. The latest case is that of the lift-girls in the 
Government Departments, whose grievances are bandied 
about from one official to another for many weeks, 
are then sent to arbitration, and are finally solemnly 
referred—think of it !—to the War Cabinet, which turns 
aside from conducting the war to discuss whether or 
not the case ought to come before the arbitration 
tribunal, and eventually decides that it is of too vast 
importance to be so settled, but fails to provide any 
alternative! Meanwhile the whole cotton trade of 
Lancashire may be stopped next week, though the Times 
correspondent himself reports that all that is needed to 
prevent such a calamity is an instant Government 
inquiry. We do not suggest that Mr. Lloyd George 
can or should settle these things. But there seems no 
reason why Sir George Askwith or Sir George Gibb should 
not be authorised to deal instantly with every case 
that arises, and furnished with an unlimited number of 
Assistant Commissioners prepared to start by the next 
train to hold an inquiry on the spot, whenever a tele- 
phone message reports trouble. It may not always be 
possible to remedy, without delay, every proven griev- 
ance. But it is not the failure of redress—it is much 
more the delay in attending to complaints—that makes 
grievances develop into angry stoppages. 


* * * 


The Indian National Congress which is being held at 
Bombay has not in terms rejected the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford reform proposals; but it has passed resolutions 
demanding important alterations in them. Chief among 
these is the claim that a statutory guarantee should be 
given that full responsible government will be estab- 
lished within a period of fifteen years. Next it is asked 
that the provincial system of reserved and transferred 
subjects shall also be applicable to the government of 
India, and that there shall be no Council of State, 
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but that, if there is a Council of State, at least half its 
members shall be elected in the Executive Council and 
at last half shall be Indians. Further, with reference 
to the India Office, the Congress demands that the India 
Council shall be abolished and that two Permanent 
Under-Secretaries, one to be Indian, shall be appointed. 
It is clear that these are all attempts to alter the 
Montagu-Chelmsford scheme in the direction of haste, 
and do not demonstrate any fundamental dissatisfaction 
with its principles. The meaning of the demand that 
the new Indian franchise shall be settled by the House 
of Commons, not by a Special Committee, is more diffi- 
cult to understand, unless the Congress hopes thus to 
secure greater publicity which will compensate for the 
handling of the question by an unwieldy, ill-informed 
and inexpert y: 


* x * 


The Minister of Reconstruction is to be congratulated 
on the series of elegantly got-up pamphlets on 
“ Reconstruction Problems” which he is publishing. 
Though not quite such “exciting penny numbers ” 
as those which the Fabian Society has intermittently 
issued for thirty years, Dr. Addison’s slate-covered 
serials, at twopence apiece, represent the best thing 
in Government publishing down to date. It is all 
to the good that the public should be informed of the 
complexities of Reconstruction, and of what the Ministry 
isdoing. It is a happy coincidence that these pamphlets 
will be coming out, two at a time, throughout the 
General Election campaign, when they will form useful 
replies to the Labour Party literature for the Govern- 
ment candidate to circulate. They may even be 
valuable in Dr. Addison’s own constituency. Why 
should not all the other Government Departments 
publish their own series of pamphlets, informing the 
new electorate of their doings and their difficulties ? 


* Bg * 


What Dr. Addison tells us of “The 
Reconstruction ” (No. 1) is admirably expressed. 
shipping, land transport, demobilisation, industrial 
reorganisation, health, housing, education, and 
finance the problems are described and the inquiries 
of the Ministry indicated. We are to pursue “ the 
larger and worthier ideal of a better world after 
the war.” Unfortunately nothing more definite 
than aspirations and inquiries are mentioned. We 
may note two points of interest. “The Government 
intends to honour these pledges ” (as to Restoration of 
Trade Union “ practices”) “in the letter and in the 
spirit,” leaving it to the workers themselves to propose 
any alternatives. On the crucial issue of Unemployment 
there is not even a glimmering of a suggestion that the 
Government intends to do anything to prevent its 
occurrence. It will wait until Unemployment occurs 
and then relieve it! The Housing pamphlet (No. 2) 
ends in coils of red tape, and whilst implying that not 
a site has yet been secured or a scheme sanctioned, 
holds out no hope of even the minimum of 300,000 
new cottages being ready for occupation within the 
first year of peace. We doubt whether the Government 
candidates can prudently circulate this pamphlet. 


Aims of 
On 


* ao * 


In commenting last week upon the resolutions to be 
submitted to the National Liberal Federation we made 
an error (due to an inadequate summary) which we are 
glad to be able to.correct. One of the resolutions ends : 

And that, apart from such changes as may be made by 
general consent, the pledges to restore the Trade Union 
regulations, se nage during the war on unds of 
patriotism, should be completely fulfilled.”” This renders 


nugatory one of our criticisms on the N.L.F. pro 
The others stand. i ia 





GERMANY’S NEW ROLE 


HE rulers of Prusso-Germany are practical 
people according to their lights ; they recognise 
accomplished facts. They know now that 

they have no chance of marching to Paris, and there 
imposing a victorious peace on the Western Allies. The 
military offensive has to be written off as a bad specu- 
lation. The submarine offensive is in no better plight ; 
and there remains, therefore, only the peace-offensive 
as a weapon to save for Hohenzollernism its power and 
the bulk of its gains. The Kaiser will adjust himself 
to these necessities ; will change his figureheads without 
compunction, and some of his advisers ; and will get 
the stage ready for a new drama whereby, in Byron’s 
phrase, Policy may regain what Arms have lost. 

No raising of the curtain need be expected before the 
end of the campaigning season. It is common sense for 
the actors to wait until Foch’s run of successes has been 
stopped for the time being, and until, if possible, Hinden- 
burg has managed to offset it a little somewhere. In 
the interval the playbills can be printed and Press 
puffs judiciously arranged. Already we hear seductive 
rumours that Dr. Solf ‘may replace Count Hertling as 
the principal performer, and that Scheidemann or 
Erzberger may form part of his troupe. These are, 
of course, represented as fundamental and revolutionary 
changes in the make-up of Imperial Germany—in fact, 
the very thing that we were professing would enable 
us to let Germany down lightly. 

Now it is quite true that a Germany which had 
undergone an essential and irrevocable change in the 
heart and brain of its Government might be very 
differently treated by the Allies from the Germany 
which launched the world-war, violated Belgium, 
organisel the Louvain massacres, sank the Lusitania, 
imposed the Brest-Litovsk and Bucharest Treaties, and 
perpetrates the unspeakable wickedness of spurlos 
versenkt. We have therefore to ask ourselves whether 
a Solf-Scheidemann-Erzberger Government, or any- 
thing like it, could constitute the kind of reformation 
which we are after; and if not, why not ? 

We shall find the answer,if we remember President 
Wilson’s proposition that the prerequisite for future 
European peace is the final defeat of Hohenzollernism, 
of that Prusso-German governing machine, a few of 
whose crimes we have just enumerated. The defeat 
may be either military or political, either foreign or 
domestic ; but it must be one or the other; and it must 
be altogether too absolute and unequivocal to be 
glossed over, or palliated, or recovered from. Nothing 
less will make the world safe for democracy, or avert its 
backsliding once more into international lawlessness, 
armament-races, and war. 

Now, a Solf Chancellorship, with Erzberger and 
Scheidemann thrown in, signifies no defeat at all of the 
Prusso-German governing machine. Dr. Solf is a 
member of the machine; he has crowned an officially 
successful career under it by becoming its Colonial 
Minister. He stands in no different category whatever 
from Herr von Kiihlmann or Herr Dernburg. And all 
three men are just as much parts of the machine as 
Prince Biilow or General von Ludendorff or Admiral von 
Tirpitz; they are merely the other face of the same 
Janus. They represent that school of German Imperial- 
ism which looked West rather than East; they have 
had contact with Western civilisation, and they are 
clever at talking its dialect to conceal their thoughts. 
How far they are from any sincere participation in the 
Western point of view may be seen from Herr von 
Kiihlmann’s example. Kihlmann became Foreign 
Secretary last year at the time when it was Germany’s 
cue to play up to the Russian formula of *‘ no annex- 
ations and no indemnities.”” He was held out as the 
statesman who should teach moderation to the world 
and put into practice the famous Reichstag resolution, 
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And what did he do when his fine phrases had served 
their turn, and one, at least, of the Great Powers ranged 
against Germany had succumbed to them? Why, 
it was he who negotiated the Brest-Litovsk and Buchar- 
est Treaties—pacts which consist of little else but a 
series of the most sweeping annexations and indemnities 
for the benefit of Germany and her Allies. 

There is no reason to augur any better of Dr. Solf 
than of Herr von Kiihlmann. They are horses from 
the same stable, and until Kiihlmann’s dismissal were 
Ministers in the same Administration. Nor is there 
any question of Dr. Solf’s being made a new man by 
association with Erzberger or Scheidemann. Erzberger 
is a Roman Catholic deputy, who has been employed 
since the beginning of the war as a propagandist agent 
of the Government, especially among his co-religionists. 
As such he was busy in Italy, before Italy intervened, 
and has since made frequent visits to Austria-Hungary. 
It was in keeping with the parts played by Vienna and 
the Vatican in Germany’s peace-manceuvres that he 
should be given the leading role in organising the Reich- 
stag resolution last summer. The fact that his party 
(with most of the other supporters of the resolution) 
voted this year for the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, scarcely 
allows us to regard this last performance as a ground for 
confidence. Scheidemann’s appointment, if made in 

re-war Germany, would indeed have appeared revo- 
utionary. But the war has completely altered the 
relation between the German Socialists and the German 
Government. It has done so, not because the Govern- 
ment has changed, but because the Majority Socialists 
have; and the leading agent in their conversion or 
“adjustment ”’ to the Potsdam view has been Scheide- 
mann himself. Whether one considers his record in 
regard to Belgium, in regard to the Lusitania, or in 
regard to the Brest-Litovsk Treaty (which he censured 
with his tongue only), it is impossible to look upon him 
as anything but a stone in the Prusso-German Imperialist 
structure, willing to drive domestic bargains with its 
other components, but determined, like his associate, 
Herr Legien, to subordinate all his principles to its 
maintenance in the last resort. 

We have said that the real test is the defeat of 
Prussianism. The Allies have it in their power to 
compass this defeat by military force; and they will 
betray their trust and all that their dead have died for 
if they hold their hand on account of any internal 
German changes that do not involve it unmistakably. 
The first test of such changes will be that which we have 
applied—the test of personnel. Men who have been 
accessory to the crimes of the German Government, 
shared in its offices, or basked in and reciprocated the 
sunshine of its approval, are not men from whom we 
can take sudden assurances of enlightenment at their 
face-value, particularly when unaccompanied by pro- 
fessions of repentance. But the second test, not less 
easily applied, if we apply it coolly, is the test of peace- 
terms. Can we suppose that anything like the terms of 
the Inter-Allied Labour and Socialist Memorandum 
could be obtained from a Solf-Scheidemann Government? 
Why, Scheidemann in his present non-Ministerial 
capacity as leader of the German Majority Socialists 
has not come anywhere near those terms. Is it likely 
that he would come nearer, if he bore.the responsibilities 
of a Minister, in an Administration where all his 
colleagues would be more conservative than he ? 

There is no secret as to the general character which 
German peace-offers will assume. They will be offers 
of restitution, and even surrender, in the West, in return 
for a more or less free hand to consolidate Germany's 
gigantic gains in the East. As our military situation 
improves, we shall see the Kaiser’s spokesmen drop the 
last shreds of their iniquitous claim over Belgium; we 
shall see them offer to make Alsace-Lorraine, first a 
free State within the German Empire, then a free 
neutralised State, then (but this onlv after long 


chaffering) to retrocede it to France. None of these things 
will save the Western democracies, or prevent Germany 
from following up her dream of world-mastery, if in 
the centre and East of Europe 80 million Germans 
remain the nucleus of a military and political aggregate 
comprising 120 million non-Germans, and controlling 
all the territories now under German control. The 
Western peoples in the coming period will have to meet 
perhaps the most exacting demand that can be made 
upon the character and intelligence of any large human 
association—that of facing a danger which has ceased 
to be obvious without in any degree ceasing to be real. 


THE PRECIPICE 
A COMPETENT observer is reported to have 


said lately that society, in this country as 
in others, was on the verge of a precipice. 
This is what Lord Grey foresaw in the last days of 
July, 1914, and what he expressed in the language 
of genial Whig aristocracy by the warning to Prince 
Lichnowsky that a general European war might well 
produce “another 1848.” This time it would be, 
as we have seen in Russia, not thrones alone that 
would be upset—perhaps not thrones at all—but that 
mysterious framework of the social order which 
contrives, in this country as in others, that nine-tenths 
of the accumulated wealth should be “ owned” by 
one-tenth of the population, with the result that two- 
thirds of the population find themselves restricted, 
for their means of livelihood, to something like one- 
third of the common product annually. The rent 
and interest abstracted from each year’s product, 
irrespective of any contemporary service rendered 
by their recipients, account, perhaps, for something 
like another third, whilst the profits and salaries of 
the relatively small class which actually manages 
our concerns for us, or renders professional services 
of one or other kind, probably amount to as much more. 
The four years of war have not, so far as this country 
is concerned, as yet appreciably altered the distribution 
of the national income. This is, as wars go, something 
to the good. It may be true, as Mr. Hartley Withers 
has told us, that this war “ will go down to history 
‘ as the one which, . has been the 
worst financed in the history of finance” *— 
meaning that our Chancellor of the Exchequer has not 
raised the Income Tax and Supertax to anything 
like the extent that the economists advised. But 
things might have been much worse. It is to the 
credit of our governing classes, and also, perhaps, 
to the instinctive statesmanship of the Labour Party, 
that the war has, so far, been waged with less economic 
suffering to the mass of the people than has occurred 
in any previous struggle of magnitude. The mass 
of the people have, at any rate, postponed the day of 
reckoning. Meanwhile the capital value of the wealth 
in private ownership has, notwithstanding the general 
depreciation brought about by the rise in the rate of 
interest, positively increased; Mr. Pethick Lawrence 
says from £12,500,000,000 to £15,000,000,000.t This 
increase has been principally among the one-tenth 
of the population who before owned nine-tenths of 
the wealth. The net effect of the war, up to now, 
has been—with many individual exceptions—on the 
whole to aggravate the inequality in the distribution 
of wealth as between the four-fifths of the population, 
on the one hand, who are spoken of as the masses, and 
the one-fifth of the population, on the other, who 
constitute the “ middle” and “ upper ’’ classes. And 
this aggravated inequality in the distribution of 
* The Business of Finance. By Hartley Withers. Murray. 6s. net, 
+ A Levy on Capital. By F, W. Pethick Lawrence, Allen and 
Unwin. 2s. 6d. net. 
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ownership of private wealth entails—not necessarily, 
but according to the system by which we have chosen 
hitherto to arrange matters—a corresponding aggrava- 
tion in the inequality between the incomes of those 
shipowners, bankers, manufacturers, merchants, 
colliery proprietors and great landowners, who have 
patriotically put millions into war loans, and the 
wages of the fifteen million manual working wage- 
earners. 

It is, in one sense, not this inequality which is 
causing the present recrudescence of ** Labour Unrest ” 
—which the ingenious Mr. Lloyd George thought 
that he had allayed nine months ago by his lightning 
commissions of inquiry—and the spontaneous mass 
strikes. Our working men and women do not revolt 
about an abstraction, or strike for an ideal. They 
feel the actual pinch of penury the sense of daily 
deprivation in the lives of themselves and their children, 
the utterly disgraceful conditions of housing to which 
we deliberately condemn so vast a proportion of them, 
the long hours of work in uncomfortable surroundings, 
the oppression to which individuals among them are 
subjected wherever the autocracy of the employer 
takes shape in the foreman’s caprice or tyranny. It 


is not that their conditions, taken as a whole, are, 


necessarily worse than they were five years ago. In 
many cases they are worse. The stupendous rise 
in the cost of living, the scarcity of this or that com- 
modity to which their marvellous family budgets 
had become accustomed, the all-pervasive dislocation 
of industry, have left many thousands of families, in 
spite of all the rises in wages and the hundred million 
pounds a year of Separation Allowances and Pensions, 
in a penury which has been positively and seriously 
aggravated. If we could take the manual working, 
wage-earning class as a whole, we might perhaps com- 
pute that there was, in the aggregate, now no diminution 
of their total real income, measured in commodities, 
as compared with that of five years ago. The data 
for any exact estimate do not exist. But it is not 
aggregates or averages that matter to the individual 
or the particular group, just as the fairness and humanity 
of some, or even of a great majority, of the employers 
fail to atone for the harshness, inconsiderateness or 
tyranny of the worst of them. Where the shoe pinches 
there will be the pain. And what the wage-earning 
class is more than ever aware of is that it is, funda- 
mentally, the monstrous inequality in the distribution 
of wealth, and the social autocracy which it permits, 
that is the cause of the wage earner’s penury. This 
conviction is reinforced by a sense of injustice and 
unfair treatment which is far more widespread and 
far more acute than optimistic observers drawn from 
the governing class ever realise. The wage-earners, 
rightly or wrongly, feel that they have been “ done.” 
The long-drawn-out struggle between the Government 
Departments, the employers and the Trade Unions, 
over the suspension of Trade Union conditions, the 

dilution ” of skilled labour, the replacement of men 
by women, the successive war bonuses and advances 
has—whether justifiably so or not—produced: the 
impression that the wage-earners have n cheated, 
and that they are destined to be further cheated ; 
that promises are made to them that are not kept ; 
and that they are, by the employers as well as by the 
Government Departments, not ‘treated as equals in 
an honourable contract, but as rebellious subordinates, 
who may have to be temporarily flattered and cajoled, 
and paid off with illusory concessions, but whom we 
never think of dealing with on terms of parity. “ The 
workmen, Bs nye one Royal Commission, “ have 
come to re the promises and pledges of Parliaments 
and Government Departments with suspicion and 
distrust.” Even the Times has now discovered that 


“ their employers and the G 
by not being just.” overnment have begun 





But what, in the mind of the editorial department of 
the Times, is justice? To the great mass of the wage- 
earners the war has enormously precipitated the growth 
of the conviction that, as between man and man in 
modern society, justice means, fundamentally, equality. 
No one imagines that all men can be equally tall, or 
strong, or clever. But what the workman believes is 
that every person might be made equal in three respects. 
He might be ensured an equal title to the maintenance of 
the prescribed Standard of Life, or the means of healthy 
subsistence for himself and his family, at whatever com- 
mon level the contemporary resources of society permit. 
He might be given an equal insurance, so far as economic 
results are concerned, against the unavoidable contin- 
gencies which would otherwise reduce him to destitution. 
And the children, or the young persons reaching adult 
status, might be ensured, so far as regards the necessary 
material conditions, equality of opportunity for the de- 
velopment and exercise of whatever faculties the indi- 
viduals possess. The last four years have given us many 
an object-lesson in the practicability of equality. There 
is a rough equality in the trenches, alike of rations and 
of sufferings; or at least the inequalities are largely 
irrespective of personal wealth. At home we have 
shared our meat equally. We are about to share our fuel 
with some degree of equality. We deliberately fix the 
price of bread in such a way as to get the greatest pos- 
sible equality in its consumption. We share, with some 
degree of equality, in the available shipping tonnage, so 
that the wealthiest person finds himself hindered in im- 
porting the exotic luxuries that his means would other- 
wise have procured. We fix wages and prices in such a 
way as to cause the production, not of what would have 
been produced had matters been left to “ Supply and 
Demand,” but of what the community as a whole pre- 
scribes; and so as to effect a distribution, not according to 
the higgling of the market, but according to the manner 
in which we think it expedient that the aggregate com- 
modities and services should be shared. And although we 
have gone by no means so far in the direction of steeply 
graduated income taxes and taxes on wealth, and con- 
fiseation of excess profits on the one hand, or of public 
provision for housing, health, education and social in- 
surance on the other, as the economists have advised, we 
have taught the mass of the people how little difficulty 
there is—given the genuine will—in applying the con- 
stitutional engines of differential taxation and communal 
provision to produce a very much greater material 
equality than at present exists. 

We cannot radically change the social order in the 
stress of war. For the moment the governing classes 
are, very largely, at the mercy of the organised wage- 
earners, who, fortunately, are as patriotically deter- 
mined that the Central Empires shall not come vic- 
toriously out of the present struggle as is the noisiest 
Jingo. But we dare not take undue advantage of this 
patriotism, or rely too confidently on their forbearance. 
The Government ought to be prompt to remedy every 
discovered grievance, keenly alive to every cause of dis- 
content, subtly imaginative to divine anything that 
might provoke an outbreak. Above all, there must be 
honesty and sincerity in all yom with Labour; and 
the rigorous enforcement on employers and on official 
subordinates of the most scrupulous exactness in the 
fulfilling of undertakings. We must give up taking ad- 
vantage of the workmen’s ignorance of the — of 
words, or of their inability to draw up agreements which 
secure to them what they believe they have secured. At 
all costs we must maintain production and unity so long 
as the war endures. 

It is when peace comes that we shall get to the verge 
of the precipice. The social pyramid, already topheavy, 
will find dumped upon it the immense load of war-debt, 
and the very considerable charge involved in Social Re- 
construction. Apparently no one outside the Labour 
Party dares to face what will have to be done. Labour 
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and the New Social Order—the very explicit programme 
of the Labour Party*—which describes how the task can 
be accomplished constitutionally, without “ Bolshe- 
vism,” in fact, according to the wisdom of the 
most orthodox economists, is so far unanswered, and 
without rival. Will either Mr. Lloyd George or Mr. 
Asquith tell us, in emulation of the Labour Party, 
how they{ propose to discharge the war-debt, rebuild 
the social machinery, and maintain the Standard of 
Life—how they intend to secure the necessary increase 
in the production, not of profits, but of commodities 
and services, and at the same time provide anything 
like a genuine equality of opportunity, alike in home, 
health, education and the conditions for the training 
and exercise of faculty—without putting an end to 
that permanently unequal distribution of personal 
wealth which is involved in unrestricted inheritance, 
and to the colossal annual waste involved in the idle 
lives and sterilised brains that inevitably accompany 
the existence of a rentier class. 


LIBELLING THE BRITISH SOLDIER 


OTHING is easier than to make generalisations about 
N soldiers. It is easy to show how religious they are ; 
it is easy to show how irreligious they are. It is 
easy to portray them as a swarm of “ cheerful coves”; it 
is easy to set them down in the mass as “ born grousers.”’ 
The truth is, there never yet was an army which did not 
contain almost every variety of human nature. This is 
especially true of modern armies, in which conscription 
mingles the Methodist and the burglar, the bigamist, the 
poet and the secretary of the Band of Hope. We remember 
seeing a work by a man who tried to prove how wicked an 
institution the Army was by collecting together .a great 
number of instances of soldiers who had been found guilty 
of various crimes. How easy a task this would be must be 
obvious to anyone who reads the police-court reports in 
the evening papers which chronicle the misdeeds of our 
numerous black sheep both in civil and in military life. It 
would be the height of malice or folly, however, to suggest 
that, because the Army contains black sheep, the Army 
therefore consists of black sheep. One might as well judge 
a nation as an army by its bad characters. Every army, like 
every nation—like every human being, indeed—contains 
good and evil at strife with one another. This, one would 
fancy, is a truism not likely to be disputed. It is a truism, 
however, which is contradicted by almost every generalisa- 
tion, whether sentimental or vicious, about the character of 
soldiers. As for the sentimental generalisations, we are 
not at the moment concerned with them. It is against 
certain vicious generalisations that we desire to protest. 
One would imagine that no one but an avowed enemy 
of the British soldier would wish to spread abroad the 
impression that he was the sort of inhuman brute that gave 
no quarter to enemies who had surrendered. Certainly, if 
a German paper accused him of murdering men who had 
made themselves his prisoners, we should all resent the 
accusation hotly. And justly so. We know that the 
custom of giving quarter has been so general that German 
prisoners are to be numbered by the hundred thousand. 
We see them passing along our streets to work in the fields, 
a blue disk or red diamond of cloth on their round caps or 
shoulders. Why, even the Germans give quarter, as the 
presence of many thousands of our soldiers in German 
camps bears witness. At the beginning of the war people 
were horrified by the publication of an order by a German 
General to his men to take no prisoners. Whether the order was 
genuine or not we do not know. What we do know is that 
similar orders were not the rule in the German army. The 
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Germans did, as a matter of fact, take prisoners right down 
from the battle of Mons, however inhumanly they may 
afterwards have treated them in some of the prison 
camps. How base, then, is the suggestion that the British 
do not “ take many prisoners”! It is the sort of baseness, 
unfortunately, for which our soldiers at the front pay the 
price. For it is quite clear that, if such a report is pub- 
lished in England, it will be believed in Germany, and may 
easily lead to reprisals against our own men. Hence we 
do not think many soldiers in France will be grateful to Mr. 
Bottomley for his genial grin at the thought that they do 
not “take many prisoners.” Here is a characteristic 
paragraph from John Bull : 

From a letter just received, from an officer of very high rank : 
** We have got these swine on the go—everything is going fine. Our 
fellows haven’t got time to take many prisoners—it uses up too many 
of our men to watch them.” Rather neat, that! 
A viler insinuation could not be made. Nor could any 
insinuation be falser. Almost every dispatch that reaches 
us from Sir Douglas Haig in these days contains some such 
sentence as: ‘‘ Several thousands of prisoners have been 
captured during the course of the day.” The average 
reader of Mr. Bottomley’s paragraph would take it for 
granted that the “ officer of very high rank” wrote as an 
eye-witness. Indeed, the paragraph is headed, ‘‘ From the 
Front.” It would be interesting to know whether the Press 
Bureau passed it for publication, and, if so, whether the 
head of the Press Bureau does not regard it as a libel on 
the British soldier. 

We prefer to accept the evidence of Mr. Philip Gibbs 
rather than that of Mr. Bottomley’s anonymous officer as to 
the character of the British soldier. Mr. Gibbs is a writer 
who never descends from the plane of chivalry. He may 
sentimentalise at times, but he unites the energy of the 
fighter with the imagination of the man of letters. His 
description of the great “ break-through” in recent num- 
bers of the Daily Chronicle bears the stamp of truth, 
and nothing in it is more impressive than his account of 
the procession of masses of prisoners from the scene of the 


battle : 


Crowds of German prisoners came stumbling back in small groups 
of twenties and fifties. Odd dozens, pairs of men and single figures, 
hobbling slowly and painfully, with drooping bodies and their big 
steel helmets bent to their chests.. Many were wounded, their heads 
all bloody and their faces like masks of blood or with broken arms or 
bullet wounds in their legs. Others were worse than that, so that 
they could not walk and seemed already dead. They were carried 
shoulder high on stretchers by their unwounded comrades, one man 
to each corner of the stretchers, trudging slowly down that crowded 
way. 

Our wounded and German wounded were mixed together and 
helped each other. Some of the Germans carried our badly wounded 
men as they carried their own, and I saw many groups of English 
and Canadian and German soldiers walking together with arms 
about each other’s neck, propping each other up, stumbling together, 
resting together for a time in the shelter of ditches and under ruins 
by the wayside. Some of them had picked up bits of timber, and 
were using them as crutches or sticks to help them on their way, 
and others, after coming so far, dropped and waited for an ambulance 
to pick them up later in the day. 


As for the contention that it “uses up too many of our 
men to watch” the prisoners, Mr. Gibbs tells us that com- 
panies of wounded prisoners marched along ‘‘in military 
formation with their own officers at their head, without 
escort.” 

Why, then, should any Englishman gloat over the alleged 
inhumanity of the British Army when it is so much simpler 
and so much more in accordance with the evidence to rejoice 
in its humanity and chivalry? We believe there is only 
one explanation. It is that when the Angles and the Saxons 
invaded Britain a certain number of Prussians slipped in 
among them, and that their descendants have preserved 
some of their leading characteristics to the present day. 
Bismarck once expressed his contempt for “the English 
catchwords of humanity and civilisation.” But Bismarck 
took an unnecessarily gloomy view of human nature. He 
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would have found even in England men who agreed with 
him that talk about humanity and civilisation was cant. 
Is there not a story told about his complaining of the number 
of prisoners taken by the Prussians in some battle or other 
on the ground that it was a waste of his men to be occupied 
in watching them? Assuredly he had none of the sickening 
qualms of humanitarians as to what might happen to his 
enemies. When the French complained during the Franco- 
Prussian War that soldiers had fired on a hospital he 
replied: “Why not? The French fired on our soldiers 
who were vigorous and strong.” He compared the ‘smell 
of burning French villages to “ the smell of roast onions.” 
He was, indeed, in the country phrase, a “proper” gloater. 
But somehow we do not make a hero of him. On the 
contrary, we think him rather a brute. If ever we warm 
to him it is when we think of him in his country home, 
enjoying his Beethoven and his pipe and his beer. The 
fact is, there is nothing which we like or admire less in 
history than mercilessness. Those who would egg on our 
soldiers not to trouble about taking many prisoners should 
remember that. Every occasion on which a great man or a 
great nation has been merciless is an occasion for shame 
and apology in subsequent generations. How many 
admirers of Napoleon are there who will praise his murder 
of the Turkish prisoners after the storming of Jaffa? ‘ Such 
a large number of prisoners,” we are told, “ was a most 
unwelcome encumbrance. . . . Bonaparte then ordered 
the prisoners to be taken down to the beach and killed. Some 
were massacred, others driven into the sea and drowned.” 
There are incidents of the same ruthless kind in the history of 
most of the great conquerors. But we do not boast about 
them. We prefer to dwell on the chivalrous, grand and 
valorous aspects of the character of great men. Were it 
not so, history would become but a record of atrocities, as, 
indeed, the baser sort of mind would prefer it to be. The 
American Civil War can easily be depicted as a series of 
atrocities on both sides no less than as a series of heroic and 
humane incidents. But it is the heroism and humanity in 
which the historians rejoice. We remember the spirit of 
Lincoln, and give small space to the poor murderer who, 
knowing no better, gave no quarter to his enemy. It is the same 
with the history of the English Civil War of the seventeenth 
century. One expects in a civil war bitterness and hatred 
far more intense than in a war between nations, because 
in civil war one side regards the other as being composed 
not of legitimate soldiers but of rebels. But even during the 
great Rebellion quarter was given and prisoners were 
humanely treated at times in spite of the protests of the 
bullies. Mrs. Hutchinson, in the Memoirs of Colonel Hutch- 
ison, describes an occasion on which a number of Cavalier 
prisoners were brought into Nottingham Castle. Unluckily 
a Captain Palmer, a bullying Presbyterian minister who 
had turned soldier, was present. “Captain Palmer and 
another minister,” says Mrs. Hutchinson, “ having nothing 
better to do, walked up and down the castle yard, insulting 
and beating the poor prisoners as they were brought up.” 
The Governor’s wife, having a medicine closet, did what 
she could for the wounded, and for the wounded Cavaliers 
no less than for the wounded Puritans. ‘‘ Which, while she 
was doing, Captain Palmer came in and told her his soul 
abhorred to see this favour to the enemies of God.” It 
1s to be feared that the Reverend Captain Palmer had a 
poor time of it that day, for the governor even went so far 
as to invite one or two of the prisoners to supper. “ For 
which Captain Palmer bellowed loudly against him as a 
favourer of malignants and cavaliers.” 

Alas! in what century has Captain Palmer not bellowed ? 
We catch the echo of that unmistakable bellow in Athens 
during the Peloponnesian War and in Rome during the 
Punie Wars. It rings down through history from the 
little world of the Hittites and the Jebusites to the latest 
screech of the maddest Lutheran pastor in the Kingdom of 

1a. Captain Palmer is one of the inevitable phenomena 
of war-time. He has done less to win wars than any other 


living creature since the fly on the wheel of Boadicea’s 
chariot. He is merely a nuisance and a noise. He should 
be more silent than the laws when the chivalry of the world 
is in arms. But he won’t be. Not on this side of the 
millennium. 


THE SECRET DOCUMENTS 


IV 
PEACE TALK AND TERMS. 

HE mass of documents published contains no trace 
of any anxiety on Germany’s part to conclude 
a general peace, or even to suggest any terms 
which might act as the basis for peace negotiating. The 
following telegram indicates that, had any such suggestions 
been made in May, 1916, they would at least have been 
considered by the Allies. The despatch was sent by Sazonov 
[Foreign Minister] to the Russian Ambassadors in London, 

Paris, and Tokio. 


Personal. Highly confidential. The Japanese Government has 
informed me that the German Minister in Stockholm has addressed 
himself on two occasions to the Japanese Minister, endeavouring 
to convince him of the desirability of concluding a separate peace 
between Germany, Russia, and Japan. I told Motono that I should 
be prepared to consider German peace proposals on the condition 
that they should be simultaneously made to Russia, France, England, 
and Japan. As regards Italy, so long as she is not at war with 
Germany there is no need to demand that Germany should apply 
to her, but we shall inform her of any such proposals, as the attitude 
of the Allies to them can be decided only by all acting together. 

May l1th, 1916. 


No further references to this peace move are printed. 
So far as very scanty clues enables us to judge, the British, 
like the Allied Governments in general, was not disposed 
to pay much attention to unofficial peace moves. One of 
Nabokov’s despatches makes this clear : 


On October 9th, 1917, the British, French, and Italian Ambassadors 
in Petrograd called together on Kerensky and suggested that it was 
about time he did something to restore discipline in the Russian 
Army. Kerensky seems to have made a vague sort of reply, which 
he concluded by saying that Russia was ** still a Great Power.” 
The Russian Ambassadors abroad naturally made the interview 
the subject of conversations with the Foreign Ministers of the 
Powers to which they were accredited. Nabokov, in London, 
found Mr. Balfour sympathetic, but disinclined to commit himself. 
Nabokov then led the conversation on to an unofficial German 
peace feeler. ‘‘ Balfour told me that in the first place he absolutely 
refuses to consider indirect and unofficial statements of this nature 
made by Germans, who should speak officially if they have anything 
to say. In the second place, England will not permit the evacuation 
of Russia to be ‘ a pawn in the German game.’ The occupation 
of Belgium is not a *‘ conquest,’ but a violation of guaranteed 
neutrality, and evacuation must precede any negotiations of any 
kind whatever.” 


A year ago, it may be remembered, it was rumoured 
that an international meeting of capitalists had taken place 
in Berne, in order to discuss peace terms. Two telegrams 
from the Russian Chargé d’Affaires in Berne state what 
actually happened, so far as he was able to ascertain. 


[September 17th, 1917.] 

Statements have slipped into the local Press to the effect that 
a few financiers, belonging to each of the belligerent camps, have 
recently held an important conference in Switzerland. The 
composition of the conference and the subjects discussed are being 
kept strictly secret. The following undoubtedly took part : Jacques 
Stern, of the Paris Niederland Bank; Tuckmann, of the Paris 
branch of the Lloyd Bank; and Furstenberg, a director of the 
German Diskontagesellschaft. Besides these there was a repre- 
sentative of the Deutsche Bank, and one of the Austro Bank. 
Although the English have denied their participation in the 
conference on September 2nd, nevertheless Bell, the chief director 
of the Lloyd Bank [sic], arrived in Geneva from London, under 
the pretext of opening a Swiss branch. Rumour asserts that the 
following was discussed as a basis of agreement: The return of 
Alsace-Lorraine to France and the satisfaction of Italy. Nothing 
definite was agreed upon as regards Russia ; it was only suggested 
that the Central Powers might receive some compensations in the 
East. The Germans present specially insisted on the cession of 
the Baltic provinces to Germany, and on the independence of 
Finland.—Ownov. 
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A month later [October 27th, 1917] Onov sends the 
following : 

-An influential Anglo-Jewish financier, a member of the already- 
named conference, has made a statement to the effect that Germany 
aims at stimulating the separatist movements in Russia, in order 
that, having split Russia up into small States, she may the more 
easily conclude trading agreements with relatively weak States— 
such as Lithuania, Courland, etc. The preservation of the unity 
of Russia comes to the same thing as her remaining one of the 
Entente Powers, which would profit America most of all. The 
Russian market does not particularly interest England, as she is 
specially concerned with her Colonies and with sea-borne trade, 
so that the splitting-up of Russia into small States is acceptable 
to her, all the more so because it would leave her own hands free 
in Asia. A dismembered Russia would keep German trade and 
commerce busy for a long time. The competition of Germany with 
America for the Russian market would suit England even better 
than the dominance of one or the other. It may be concluded, 
from what the informant says, that these considerations were the 
basis of the discussions with the Germans during the August- 
September conference. It may be taken for granted that the 
Anglo-French and German branches of the international financial 
clique have concluded a political agreement in this sense. The 
participation of Allied diplomacy is nowhere indicated. .. . 

The despatch concludes with an incomprehensible reference 
to Mrs. Andrews, which may be due to an error in de-coding, 
or a telescopic term of Anglo-French diplomacy, in one of 
its aspects. 

And this is all there is about peace terms. 

The documents give one a curious insight into the conduct 
of Russian, and possibly of all, diplomacy. The personal 
note is far stronger than one might be inclined to imagine 
from merely reading treaties. A specially human note 
appears in a long string of telegrams from Nabokov to 
Tereshchenko. In these the Russian Chargé d’Affaires 
in London appears to be exerting himself to the utmost 
for the welfare of revolutionary Russia. But his feet are 
on sand. He sees confidence in Russia falling, and the 
British Government hesitating to take any definite action. 
Mr. Lloyd George seems to be genuinely glad of the 
Revolution, but there are other and apparently more 
potent voices in the War Cabinet. Military considerations 
dominate everything, and by degrees Nabokov finds himself, 
even in the lifetime of the Provisional Government, merely 
tolerated. Some of the documents are almost amusingly 
petty. There is a series of reports from hierarchs of the 
Russian Churches in the U.S.A. accusing one another of 
ultra-loyalty, and of revolutionary tendencies, with a 
pathetic letter from an Archbishop, begging to be allowed 
to wash his hands of his subordinates’ political adventures. 
There is a long report by the Russian Minister in Siam, 
principally on the peaceful penetration of that country 
by the British, but he incautiously gives away the fact 
that feelings exist between his Legation and the British. 
There are a few letters apropos of a private 5 per cent. 
loan of 3,000,000 francs by Ferdinand of Bulgaria, and 
the methods by which the transaction is to be kept out of 
the published annual accounts of the Russian Empire. 
The Russian Minister in Sofia, Nekhludov, who arranged 
the transaction, observes in a letter : 

As regards political expedieicy, this is a very complicated, and 
especially delicate question. To think that we can buy King 
Ferdinand for a 3,000,000 franc loan would be naive, and even 
not quite honourable. For a man who is capable of trading his 
political influence, whether he be on a throne or off it, is capable 
of deceiving, in the most barefaced manner, those who trust him, 
as once Milan did. 

But our kind assistance, without any haggling about terms in 
the settlement of the financial affairs of the Bulgar Court, would 
undoubtedly result in an increase in our influence upon the King. 
At the present moment King Ferdinand hesitates between us and 
Austria. He inclines towards us, and the help giyen him personally 
may turn out to be an additional argument in our favour. 

And so, on September 2nd, 1912, Ferdinand signed a receipt 
for 3,000,000 francs in gold, which appears now to fall 
into the category of loot. 

The following is a list of the pre-war treaties published : 

1892. Military Convention between Russia and 
France. 
1904. Serbo-Bulgarian Agreement. 


1912. Serbo-Bulgarian Agreement. 

1913. Austro-Italian Agreement. 

1905. Russo-German Agreement. 

1912. Serbo-Bulgarian Military Convention. 
1907. Secret Russo-German Protocol. [Baltic.| 
1907. Anglo-Russian Convention. 

1887. Russo-German-Austrian Treaty. 

On the last page of the documents published in pamphlet 
form, we come across this inscription, in a hideous simplified 
spelling : 

Hurrah for 
The Universal Proletarian Revolution ! 

Hurrah for 

An International Conference of the True Representatives of the 

Revolutionary Proletariat, led by 
Kart LresBKNECHT, JOHN MACLEAN, FRIEDRICH ADLER, 
Lenin, TRoTSKY, 
and other bold leaders of the working class. carrying on an 
unceasing war against International Capital. 
Down with the International of the Bourgeoisie. 

By a peculiar oversight this inscription is printed in the 
form of an epitaph. 

(To be continued.) 


THE BIOLOGY OF TWINS 


HE path of light is often strangely circuitous, for 
who would have thought that the study of an 
armadillo would illumine the problem of human 
twins, That this is so has been vividly shown by Mr. Horatio 
Hackett Nowman in an entertaining volume entitled 
“The Biology of Twins” (University of Chicago Press, 
1917). One cannot help envying him the story he has 
to tell. Not uncommon in Texas is an old-fashioned 
creature, the Nine-banded Armadillo, a sort of living 
fossil belonging to a stock unique among mammals in 
having bony plates in its skin. Between an arched 
cuirass over its shoulders and a similar shield over its loins it 
has nine movable bands of bony armour. The body is about 
eighteen inches in length, not counting the pointed armoured 
head with mulish ears and the long tapering tail. Baskets 
made of armadillo carapace with the tail arched over to form 
the handle are common curios all over the world. The 
creature is mainly insectivorous, and hunts at night, retiring 
to its deep six-foot burrow during the day. Its armour is 
mainly defensive against the thorns and spines of the arid 
vegetation amongst which it lives, and stories of the arma- 
dillo rolling up into a ball (a prerogative of the Little Arma- 
dillo) “‘ are totally inapplicable to this species, for the animal 
turns over on its back and kicks viciously and effectively 
with its powerful and heavily armed feet.” But beyond 
noting that the young ones are born well advanced and able 
to walk about within the first few hours, we must not say 
anything more about the natural history of the Nine-banded 
Armadillo. For our present purpose the important fact is 
that this quaint creature normally and habitually produces 
quadruplets—a remarkable fact which several zoologists 
have studied, and Mr. Newman most thoroughly of all. 
Many mammals, such as rabbits, produce numerous young 
ones at once, but each of these develops separately from an 
egg-cell, and the phenomenon of multiparous birth has 
nothing to do with twinning. That term is appropriate when 
a creature normally uniparous, such as cow or bat, gives 
birth simultaneously to two offspring. As everyone knows, 
these may be quite dissimilar, or they may be living images 
of one another, in which case they are always of the same sex. 
In untoward cases twins may be physically continuous, as in 
the ‘‘ Siamese twins,” and one member of the pair may be to 
a varied degree degenerate or undeveloped,—the result being 
the twin-monsters of the show or of the embryological 
museum. Some of them are the results of fission, others of 
fusion, But there has been much vagueness and uncertainty 
about the whole subject of twinning, and we welcome the 
light that has come from the armadillo. 
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Mr. Newman’s investigations have made it quite certain 
that the quadruplets of the Nine-banded Armadillo are all 
simultaneously produced from one egg, within a common 
birth-robe, and that they are always of the same sex. Ina 
neighbouring species, the Hybrid Armadillo, believed to be 
a recent evolutionary derivative of the Nine-banded, the 
number of “‘ polyembryonic offspring ” developed from one 
egg varies from seven to twelve, with a tendency to settle 
down to eight—a variability which suggests that the pecu- 
liarity in question is of comparatively recent origin. 

When the egg of the lancelet at the two-cell stage is shaken 

vigorously in the sea-water in which it floats, the two cells 
separate and form two half-sized embryos and larve. If the 
shaking is less vigorous, so that the two cells do not go apart, 
Professor E. B. Wilson found that Siamese-twin embryos are 
formed. Similarly from the four-cell stage he got four dwarf 
embryos and larve, or queer non-viable Siamese quadruplets ! 
In some Ctenophores or sea-gooseberries, twinning is often 
noticed after storms, for the first two cells of the segmenting 
egg are shaken apart. But it is not by the dislocation of the 
first four cells that the quadruplets of the Nine-banded 
Armadillo arise. What happens is that ina single embryonic 
vesicle formed by the segmentation of the fertilised egg-cell, 
and after considerable differentiation has occurred, four 
secondary growing points experience, for some reason or 
other, physiological isolation, and proceed to develop in inde- 
pendence. It is known that injections of butyric acid and 
some other reagents into fish embryos may bring about a 
sort of dislocation or partial dissolution of the germinal area, 
and that this “ blastolysis” results in monstrosities. As 
butyric acid may arise in a mammal’s body as the result of 
deranged carbohydrate metabolism, Werber has suggested a 
physiological theory of the origin of certain kinds of mon- 
sters. Now it may be that the slight isolation or insulation 
of four foci in the germinal vesicle of the armadillo is a step 
in the direction of blastolysis which has not however crossed 
the limits of the normal. It may also be, as Mr. Newman 
suggests, that the development of two offspring from one egg 
is ““ only a phase of the much more general phenomenon of 
symmetrical division.” Thus the building up of the right and 
left sides of a bilaterally symmetrical animal is essentially a 
twinning process. It is a very striking fact that twin- 
brothers are occasionally right- and left-handed. 

In the Nine-banded Armadillo quadruplets spring from 
one egg, but it is a curious fact that in the Hairy Armadillo 
(Euphractus) twins arise from two eggs whose external 
birth-robes (chorionic fcetal membranes) fuse together 
secondarily. Needless to say, these twins may be of different 
sexes, while the quadruplets of Dasypus are always of one 
sex. Here, then, we have an instructive hint of what doubtless 
occurs in man; duplicate or identical twins develop from 
one egg, dissimilar or fraternal twins develop from two sepa- 
rate eggs. Outdoing the poly-embryony of the Nine-banded 
and the Hybrid armadillos is that of some Hymenopterous 
insects (e.g., Litomastiz) which lay their eggs in caterpillars 
and the like, where from each there develops a legion of 
embryos. One would like also to speak of the twinning of a 
common earthworm, which seems to occur most frequently 
m warm weather, a fact to be taken in conjunction with the 
experimental result that the eggs of some sea-urchins often 
twin in large numbers when the water is artificially warmed. 
Fascinating in its way, but taking us into rather deep waters, 
Is the case of the “ free-martin,” a sterile and abnormal 
female calf showing some masculine features which seem to 
be due to hormones borrowed from its male co-twin, the two 
of them arising, undoubtedly, from two egg-cells. 

Another point of great interest in the biology of twins was 
raised long ago (1876) by Mr. Galton, who sought to find in 
the history of twins a criterion of the relative powers of 
“nature” and “nurture.” Will duplicate twins become 
unlike if subjected to diverse nurture? Will dissimilar 
twins become more like one another if subjected to the same 
nurture? Mr. Galton investigated about eighty cases of 
close similarity between twins, affecting colour of hair and 





eyes, height and weight, strength and temperament, into- 
nation and handwriting. It may be both interesting and 
useful to recall some of the extraordinary illustrations of 
the close resemblance of duplicate twins, developed, as the 
armadillo story makes clear, from one egg. Mr. Galton tells 
of a case in which no one, not even the twins themselves, 
could distinguish their handwriting; of another case in 
which “a doubt remains whether the children were not 
changed in their bath, and the presumed A is not really B, 
and vice verséd”’; of two girls who used regularly to impose 
on their music teacher, one of them taking two lessons in 
succession when the other wished a whole holiday; of a 
schoolmaster who, to make sure, used to flog both twin- 
brothers when one had sinned ; of nine cases where a twin 
addressed his or her reflection in a mirror in the belief that it 
was the other twin in person; of four or five cases of doubt 
during an engagement of marriage ; and of a quaint inter- 
changeableness of expression, ‘‘ that often gave to each the 
effect of being more like his brother than himself.” The 
depth of the constitutional sameness is said to be sometimes 
seen in the twins sharing some special ailment at the same 
time or showing the same exceptional peculiarity. ‘‘ Two 
twins,” Galton noted, “at the age of twenty-three were 
attacked by toothache, and the same tooth had to be ex- 
tracted in each case.”’ Two closely similar twin-brothers, of 
similar tastes and profession, died of Bright’s disease within 
seven months of each other. Sometimes the resemblance is 
subtle as well as thorough. “ One twin, A, who happened to 
be in a town in Scotland, bought a set of champagne glasses 
which caught his attention, as a surprise for his brother B ; 
while, at the same time, B, being in England, bought a 
similar set of precisely the same pattern as a surprise for A.”’ 
The price paid was doubtless precisely the same. The ques- 
tion which particularly interested Mr. Galton was how far 
diversity of environment and occupation affected twins who 
showed, to begin with, very close similarity. In some cases 
‘‘ the resemblance of body and mind continued unaltered up 
to old age, notwithstanding very different conditions of life” ; 
in other cases there was divergence usually traced to some 
form of illness affecting one of the twins, and this may have 
implied an initial difference which escaped detection. Nature 
is stronger than nurture. On the other hand, Mr. Galton found 
that twins which did not at first show “ close similarity ” 
did not become any liker one another after prolonged 
influence of similar nurture. “ There is no escape from the 
conclusion that nature prevails enormously over nurture 
when the differences of nurture do not exceed what is com- 
monly to be found among persons of the same rank of society 
and in the same country.” The cuckoo’s note is not affected 
by its early instruction in the language of its foster-parents. 
It should be carefully noticed, however, that some very 
striking cases are on record—e.g., in the late Mr. Benjamin 
Kidd’s Science of Power (1918)—of birds and mammals 
which were kept from earliest youth in peculiar conditions 
of artificial nurture and took on the ways and habits of their 
unrelated comrades; that many cases are known among 
children where those transplanted early from deteriorative to 
wholesome conditions have developed well; and that the 
changes of nurture in Galton’s cases were within very narrow 
limits. Hereditary “nature” is indeed the seed-corn ; 
nurture is the sunshine and the soil, the wind and the rain. 
When both components of a resultant are essential, it does 
not seem to matter very much which we call the more im- 
portant. The fundamental factors of all sorts of characters 
are in the germ, but the precise expression they find in 
development depends in some measure on the nurture. 
J. Arrnur Tuomson. 


OBSERVATIONS 


T is still almost universally believed, in quarters where 

I belief in such questions counts, that Mr. George will 
have his election in November. His visit to Lanca- 
shire, the assemblage of 100 Mayors on one platform, the 
rapid completion of the Man who Won the War film are 
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all signs pointing one way. His Press—which virtually 
means the Northcliffe Press nowadays— is quite shameless, 
and openly confesses that he is tapping the barometer and 
will go to the country if the pointer signifies ‘‘ Fair.” 


* a x 


What his success will be is another matter. The people 
who assume that he will get a huge majority are question- 
begging. A “ party truce ”’ election means something like 
a “ status quo ” election with a somewhat more defined and 
truculent Opposition. Any other kind of election may 
produce the most surprising of results. The Tory machine 
will not be entirel hind Mr. George until he swallows 
not merely one-half but the whole of his past. The Asquith 
Party is certain of 100 to 150 seats, though it has no pro- 
gramme which could secure it a majority. The Sinn Feiners 
will sweep at least half Ireland. And the Labour Party 
is a dark, and minatory, horse. Whilst the other parties 
mark time and stare at each other, the Labour Party (which 
has both a Peace Programme and a Social Programme) is 
adopting new candidates almost daily. It will fight all the 
Universities, almost all the urban seats, and most of the 
rural seats. Its new basis has attracted all sorts of can- 
didates, including (I may give this as an example) one 
Divisional General on active service. It knows its own 
mind and it is the only party which does. Mr. George, 
egged on by his favourite organs, the Mail and Evening 
News, may go to the country; but he will certainly have 
a tougher time after the election than he had ever had since 
he intrigued his leader out of office. He had better look 
before he leaps; at present all parties are prepared to 
tolerate him for the sake of peace, quietness and approximate 
unity ; with a General Election toleration will cease and 
home truths will begin to be told. 


* x x 


This country is full of anomalies, but I am struck by the 
anomaly which allows (apparently) the authorities of the 
various Universities to close their registers when they like. 
Some Universities are not closing their registers for weeks 
yet; others are closing them this week or have already 
closed them. The result is that many men willing to buy 
their votes will be too late. I may add that the fact that 
the older Universities have made not the slightest effort 
to inform their graduates that £1 will now buy a B.A. a 
vote indicates that they are pretty satisfied with the Registers 
as they stand, and that even the chance of replenishing the 
empty University coffers is not a sufficient inducement. 


* * * 


A story reaches me. I hope it is true. The Government 
recently appointed its 459th or 460th Committee. Its mem- 
bers were persons of the first importance ; so important that 
it would be really hard to tell which was the most important ; 
so hard to tell that each might well be pardoned for having 
his own opinion on the subject. One of them was decided 
upon as acta and a telegram to him, asking him to act, 
was dictated to a typist. The typist, acting under a mis- 
apprehension, sent the telegram to every member of the 
Committee. There was a rush of acceptances; the horrid 
truth stood clear; and the only thing for it was a humbly 
apologetic letter to all but one explaining the mistake. 
Whether all have answered this I do not know; or whether 
all believed it. 


% x * 


There exists a rule, issued with great blowing of trumpets 
and beating of: drums, about the amount that officers should 
pay for meals in London. One has no desire to prevent sol- 
diers doing themselves well; but one realises that you can 
get for 8s. 6d. in one restaurant what costs one 7s. 6d. in 
another, and one desires at once to save the pockets of the 
soldiers and to check extravagant living. That being so, I 
should like to ask what steps are being taken to secure the 
observance of this rule on the part of some of the most con- 
spicuous restaurants in London. As far as I can see, men in 
uniform are allowed to consume what they like and pay what 
the restaurants like. 

ak ok ae 


All these sumptuary laws, by the way, are observed or not 
observed, according to the degree in which we are being suc- 


cessful at the Front. The “‘ No Treating Order ”’ weighs its 
hardest when things are going badly. The publican then 
feels—and I respect him for so feeling—that he must do his 
bit. Immediately things go better the rule relaxes and the 
wink takes the place of the frown. Only the most beetle- 
browed stalwarts are holding out against it at this moment. 
There is one bartender, intellectual but very Tory, whom I 
take as my spirit-level. On the day on which he allows a 
man to stand another man a drink, or even to pass a shilling 
across the counter to a friend under his eyes, I shall know 
that the war is won and that there is nothing more to fear. 


’ The Match Controller’s regulations, I may add, are being 


flagrantly disregarded. This week I have seen several] derelicts 
selling matches in the street at 2d., 2}d. and 3d. a box, which 
should have been sold at lower prices; and the man who 
would have resisted the temptation would have been a prig 
or a god, Onyx. 


Correspondence 
“THE SWISS OASIS” 


To the Editor of Tuk New STatresMan. 

Str,—Your Swiss correspondent is supported in his by no 
means unfair criticisms of the Swiss authorities by the recent 
case of the Freie Zeitung. Probably most people know that this 
newspaper, published at Laupen, near Berne, is a German 
democratic organ, giving expression in a perfectly fair and 
honourable way, to the views of certain German Republicans 
and their Swiss sympathisers, who hold that the Prussian system 
of government was one of the principal causes of the war, and is 
now the chief hindrance to peace. In the numerous copies of 
the paper which I have seen since its commencement I can 
find no trace of criticism offending Swiss neutrality—certainly 
ncthing against the House of Hohenzollern one-tenth as insulting 
as what the Berner Tageblatt, for example, used to be allowed to 
say against M. Poincaré. 

And yet the paper—obviously on account of the displeasure 
it causes to the German representatives at Berne, seems continu- 
ally under the shadow of the Federal censorship or other authori- 
ties. Another rumour of the proposed suppression of the 
paper got about in Switzerland at the beginning of August, 
was protested against strongly by the French-Swiss Press, and 
then’ came the explanation that the Federal authorities’ action, 
if taken, would only proceed from the necessity of enforcing 
the paper-rationing regulations, which the Freie Zeitung 
had apparently contravened. The “ explanation ’’ will deceive 
no one acquainted with the facts, and the incident remains— 
even though the Freie Zeitung is still tolerated—as yet one 
more proof that certain people in the Swiss Government are not 
disinclined, to say the least of it, to truckle to the Germans and 
forget that a German victory is—or was—the greatest danger 
that ever threatened the independence of Switzerland in the 
whole course of her history.—Yours, etc., 

FRIEND OF THE Swiss PEOPLE. 


GOD AND THE NATIONAL PARTY 


To the Editor of THE NEw STaTESMAN. 


Smr,—The other evening I attended a meeting of the National 
Party and heard a speech by the candidate for the borough 
in which I am a voter. In the course of it he advocated the 
boycott of German goods after the war on the ground that by 
this policy we should, as he said, “ taste the sweets of vengeance.” 
He then used these words : “ ‘ Vengeance is Mine, [ will repay, 
saith the Lord.’ If the Almighty can say that surely the British 
people may say it too.” 

I make no comment on the merits of this argument, but it 
seems worth recording as an instance of the way in which our 
politicians are, unconsciously, imitating German methods, and, 
in this instance at least, improving on them. For I doubt if 
the most rabid German has ever claimed for his nation such an 
absolute equality of rights with the Creator as is implied in the 
sentence I have quoted.—Yours, etc., VoTER. 

[We print this letter for the sake of the beautiful extract, 
but we scarcely agree that it is typical of the sort of thing that 
even politicians say.—Ep. N.S.] 
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DISCONTENT IN THE TELEPHONE 
SERVICE 


To the Editor of Tur NEw STatesMan. 


Smr,—Were the paragraphs of “Sardonyx”™ inspired? The 
Post Office authorities deny that discontent exists, and scoff 
at the possibility of any just cause for such a state, yet the whole- 
sale resignations continue. In 1916 661 London telephonists 
resigned out of a staff of 4,000. The figures are official and 
were given by Mr. Pike Pease in the House of Commons, and 
although no more recent statistics are available there is every 
reason to believe that the proportion of resignations is much 
higher at the present time. 

There is no evidence to prove that Mr. J. A. Pease made any 
great effort to remedy the disgraceful conditions in the Telephone 
Service during his term of office, but immediately he was raised 
to the peerage, as Lord Gainford, he delivered a striking speech 
in the House of Lords (see Hansard, February 13th, 1917) in 
which, after citing some typical cases of low wages among the 
telephonists,' he said, “‘ It seems to me that the Government, 
when they are offering a payment of that kind, are almost placing 
a premium on immorality.” Since the date of that speech 
war bonuses have been granted to meet part of the increased 
cost of living, so it is possible that the words of Lord Gainford 
still hold good. 

The telephonists are not only badly paid, they are subjected 
to the worst forms of espionage, they are speeded up by means of 
stop watches, and there is a supervisor to every eight girls, 
whose duty it is to stand behind the operators on the look out 
for the slightest departure from the automaton. Is it any 
wonder that rest rooms have to be provided where the nervous 
wrecks can recuperate ? 

The Post Office trade unions are doing all they can to prevent 
the girls from striking, but it is doubtful whether girls who are 
willing to resign can be prevented from taking the easier course. 

The telephonist is not the only example of bad conditions 
in the Post Office. The girl probationers in the Central Telegraph 
Office are paid 3d. per hour for a Sunday attendance of five hours. 

On June 5th, 1917, Mr. Illingworth stated in the House of 
Commons that he would consider whether any alteration could 
be made in the rate of pay. After more than twelve months’ 
consideration, in August, 1918, he replied: “‘ I am not at present 
in a position to effect any improvement. The existing rate 
of 3d. an hour for Sunday duty performed by girl probationers 
compares favourably with the corresponding rate paid to boy 
messengers in the Post Office.’ If 3d. an hour for Sunday 
is a favourable rate, it would be interesting to know what the 
boys receive. As it is, the 1s. 3d. received by the girls is 
not sufficient, in many cases, to pay their railway fare, let alone 
the cost of a meal. 

The bureaucrats will wake up when the Post Office staff lose 
their timidity and imitate the police. 

Being a free-man of the Post Office I dare not sign my name, 
but beg to enclose my card.—-Yours, etc., PATCASSO. 


> 


[“‘ Onyx *’—* Sardonyx”” is temporarily away and his name 
appeared by a printer’s error—-writes: ‘“‘ I was not inspired ; 
at least no more than usual. But other subscribers as well as 
myself have noticed defects in the service, which seemed to 
imply not merely understaffing, but unusual inattention; and 
rumours which have reached me confirmed the impression I 
already had, that discontent was probably partly responsible 
for this.”’-—-Ep. N.S.] 


DIRT 


To the Editor of Tur New StaTesMAN. 

Sin,—-It does not appear to be feasible that the actual fact of 
bathing could or did communicate the disease, as inferred by 
your correspondent ; the explanation is that bagnio is almost 
synonymous with brothel. In this connection it is interesting 
to note that in Timon of Athens the use of baths is referred to 
as a treatment for the cure of the disease. It occurs in one 
of the frenzied speeches of Timon to Timandra; the baths 
were perhaps medicated, as he calls them “ salt tubs.” 

The fact is that the social history of the Middle Ages, from 
the personal habits of the highest in rank to what we are told 
of the state of the dwellings and clothing of the general population, 
reeks with the suggestion of dirt, hence epidemics, leprosy and, 
for those who could afford them, the constant use of perfumes.— 
Yours, ete., H. Guy Bentiey. 

Silverdale, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 

September 10th. 





Miscellany 
THE LAW DIVINE 


T is easy to define Mr. Esmond’s plays; they are senti- 
f mental comedies, and sentimental comedy can be a 
pretty thing. Nor is it hard to find his formula as a 
writer of such comedies ; he is (I do not like the word, but 
I want it) an amateur of feminine human nature. I wish 
that phrase to suggest something different from what the 
word “ amorist ” would convey. A born amorist may be an 
idealiser of women, or be, in spite of adoring one or ten, a 
despiser of the sex. Not so the amateur. He understands 
women sympathetically without idealising them, and he is 
always sentimental about Woman. When he makes love, 
one is tempted to alter a famous quotation for his benefit, 
and say : 
I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not Woman more. 


His own point of view is saturated with femininity. The 
eighteenth-century boudoir Abbé is one type. See him on a 
stool at his mistress’s feet, reading her verses while she 
compiles the wonder of her hair, or springing up to gaze with 
her into the altar-glass, clasping his hands at the perfect 
placing of a patch or rose! A tiny world of thrills and trills, 
ribbons and ingenious raptures—not a bad little world ; and, 
when the presiding spirit of it is a fantastic fastidiousness, 
soil, after all, for a kind of art. In that art—that comedy 
there is a consciousness of its own limitations, so the grace 
of irony is never far away. Then there is the more Rousseau- 
like type (Richardson is its flower in literature), whose cult, 
though essentially for the feminine, is not for the altar of 
the dressing-table or an apotheosis of the elegant, but for 
womanliness and the tender sentiments. Lastly, there is the 
type for whom “ Woman” and “ Nature” have become inter- 
changeable terms; Nature being regarded (according to 
mood and imagination) either as a wanton or a mother, and 
Woman as her interpreter. The sympathy of these writers 
is apt to stop abruptly when a particular woman ceases to 
be “ natural.”’ I cannot squeeze Mr. Esmond in comfortably 
under any one of these types. Though he belongs to the 
class as a whole, he must be placed among the betwixt-and- 
betweens. His work has something in common with the 
last type ; but it is more sensible. I saw much to dislike in 
The Law Divine, but no mystico-cosmic-sex-nonsense in it. 
Four years ago he wrote an excellent little comedy called 
The Dangerous Age, and all the better for having been 
written to charm and amuse, not instruct. In it two sisters— 
a daughter of nature, Betty his favourite, and a starved, 
ungenerous one—were admirably contrasted. The weak point 
was Betty’s suitor. He was an amateur of women. He was, 
if I remember right, at work on a book about them, just as 
the hero of this play is presented as a writer of stories which 
make women “ gurgle with delight ’’ (so one of the characters 
says) at finding themselves so intimately appreciated. But 
there was a touch too much of the forbearing and patient 
physician about Betty’s suitor to make him an interesting 
lover; for a ‘lover, after all, should give the impression of 
understanding an individual even better than he does her 
sex. Still, this defect mattered little. The important point 
was that we should understand what a dear Betty was, and 
in that Mr. Esmond succeeded. His theme was to show that 
a particular woman was lovable, though she seem to be 
behaving foolishly, selfishly. His theme now is to show that 
another woman is a fool, although she fancies she is living 
wisely, disinterestedly. It is a theme which does not suit 
him. His sympathetic insight into feminine human nature 
(his best gift) has little scope, for he is on the side of the man ; 
and this, on the other hand, encourages his sentimentality 
about Woman, which is his defect. He does not go into the 
woman’s point of view at all. She is merely presented as 
having violated unconsciously “the Law Divine,” which is 
(as the context of the poem from which the phrase is taken 
suggests) “‘ to mingle ” with a man—in this case a husband. 
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The story of the play is a situation with a dénouement. 
The situation is this: Jack La Bas, author, returned to his 
wife more than a year ago, having been wounded three times, 
to find himself banished a mensa et toro. Their son has just 
joined the Army, and there is another boy, a sailor, living 
with them like a son of the house. Their marriage was the 
result of a rapturous love match nineteen years ago, and now 
not far off their silver wedding this breach has occurred 
between them; a breach of which she is unconscious, but 
from which he suffers in silence and patience and abominably. 
Edie is so absorbed in war work that Jack has ceased to exist 
for her. She spends the day in a perpetual bustle—in writing 
letters, in sending parcels and attending committees. She 
has a telephone in her bedroom. Jack hears her from his 
room below restlessly moving about till the early hours in 
the morning. The meals are poor and irregular. She can’t 
sit down to a talk without snatching up her knitting, and 
before the needles have twinkled a couple of minutes she 
remembers something more important. Miss Jessie Winter 
acted admirably the woman who takes a feverish pride in being 
“busy.” She was perfect, from her hair, which was untidy 
in a way which somehow suggested she had once been proud 
of it, from the slightly worried, strict look on her pretty face, 
to her general behaviour. One of Miss Winter’s strokes 
delighted me ; it was exactly right. While talking (and, of 
course, hunting for something at the same time) she laid her 
fingers on a table, spread them out and then turned them up 
to look at them (the familiar housewife’s gesture); but the 
expression ‘‘ Dust!” did not come into her face. She was 
indifferent. Indeed, the atmosphere of their home was 
thoroughly created. Mr. Esmond, hiding his trouble under 
a geniality as nervous and transparent as that which often 
covers a craving for drink, was admirable too. It was the 
sentiment at the end that was all wrong. 

Now what is the explanation of Edie’s behaviour? She 
explains—and we are asked to accept her explanation—that 
she has banished her husband because these are not the 
times for “ happiness.” She has a delicacy about loving her 
husband while the war is going on. Obviously this is not a 
cause, but an excuse ; she might pretend to herself that that 
was her motive, but no one who has observed human nature 
even in the most cursory way would believe her. It is a 
symptom, not a cause. And yet the whole situation is 
based upon the assumption that that is the true explanation 
of her behaviour, After a scene in which her husband has 
expressed his longing to wind her hair twice round her neck, 
etc., and blurted out his exasperation, we observe her, for 
a moment alone, clasping his photograph to her breast and 
crooning ecstatically his own words: ‘“ Do you think you 
have married a mummy?” Clearly we are intended to 
believe that it has all been, as they used to say in melo- 
drama, “‘ a dreadful mistake.”’ Nevertheless the misgiving 
survives that her conduct had other causes, and so her sur- 
render in the end, apart from the manner of it, which, 
speaking for myself, made my toes curl in my boots, leaves 
the spectator uneasy instead of emotionally relieved. 
Meanwhile her husband has, not unnaturally, been seeking 
consolation elsewhere. There is a young widow (Miss Barbara 
Hoffe acted this little part with pleasing naturalness)— 

A withered hermit fourscore years and ten 

Might shake off fifty, looking in her eye ; 
between her and Jack La Bas matters are nearing a crisis. 
But the crisis passes. lt is not jealousy, nor is it the visit 
of the young widow’s mother, that makes Edie change her 
behaviour to her husband, There is a pretty piece of boy 
when the son guesses what is going on between his father 
and this woman, (If Mr. Williams learns to act other 
scenes as well as he did the scene with his father over the 
widow’s latch-key, he will do very well.) The upshot is that 
the father and the two boys go off to the theatre and come 
back to a champagne supper, over which Mrs, La Bas, 
prettily dressed, presides. Egged on continually by the 
boys, she tells the story of her honeymoon (with tantalising 
hesitations), while Jack stares at her hungrily across the 


table. This scene was of a spiritual indelicacy far more 
disconcerting to me than those features which I observe are 
usually objected to on the stage It is strange how different 
the things are which shock different people. Some do not 
mind erotic sentiment in any form so long as the couple are 
engaged or married; this scene made me uncomfortable 
precisely because they were married, and had been married 
nearly twenty years, and because it took place in the presence 
of their son. Perhaps at bottom it is the fact that I was 
shocked which has prompted me to write about this play. 
The whole question of being shocked is such an interesting 
chapter in the natural history of human emotions. Take 
my own case, which, of course, I know most about. I do 
not blush when I read the Elegies of Donne; I do not depre- 
cate the coarseness of Shakespeare or Rabelais. On the con- 
trary, I revel in it; and the quips of our broader comedians 
occasionally find favour in my ears. Sterne with his impish 
trick of putting a salacious pinch on the tail of the bird of 
sentiment delights me. But somekinds of winks offend me, 
and in conversation a particular mental attitude which is 
like a squirm of the body, a sort of delighted wriggle as much 
as to say, “ Aren’t we being naughty and bold?” Dramas 
of lust do not strike me as improper (they are very rare, by 
the way); but very long, hard kisses on the stage, whether 
between betrothed persons or not, often make me feel shy 
and inclined to read the programme advertisements till they 
are over. I do not disapprove of almost naked women on 
the stage; my only uneasiness is then that some of the 
audience may be down on the actress and think of her vilely 
for not having more clothes. If there were Greek panto- 
mimes now I should go to them, but be careful in choosing 
the companions with whom I went. But how different 
people are! Salome did not shock me in the least; yet it 
horrified Mr. Bottomley and Mr. Billing, men (so far as I 
can judge) in many ways less sensitive than myself. I cer- 
tainly prefer the expression of lust to be quick and violent 
in literature rather than heavy and saccharine; but I saw 
nothing in that play which shocked me. On the other hand 
(and here I circle back to The Law Divine), supposing Oscar 
Wilde’s play had been about an estranged but long-married 
pair, and the recurring line had been, “‘ I will kiss thy mouth, 
Darby,” I think I should have been shocked. And it would 
not have been the age of the persons concerned that 
would have been responsible for my feelings, so much as 
the mixture of emotions involved. There is some truth ina 
remark of Montaigne’s that there is “a savour of incest in 
employing in this venerable and sacred alliance the heat and 
extravagance of amorous licence.” Desmonp MacCartuy, 


JACOB'S LADDER 


Light-finger'd Jacob, as he swung 
His eye aloft from rung to rung 
That vista where the angels clomb, 
Saw over-archt the purple dome, 
And burning deep therein and far, 
The home of God, one golden star. 


And if the crown of your degrees 
Report no such immensities, 

Your stairway green no angel freight 
Convoy to no celestial gate, 

The earth-bound eye demurely dwells 
Upon your little peal of bells, 
Violet each, with golden eye— 
Heaven in a pretty mimicry. 

Nay, if to some each may disclose 
The pivot of the Mystic Rose, 

Happy are you, the hierophants 


Of Primum Mobile to ants! 
Maurice HEWLETT. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


T eleven o'clock on Wednesday night I was about 
A to write this page. I was about to write it about 
a book. The book was a good and a beautiful 
hook; it filled me with the noblest thoughts, made me 
a better man and fit for the most heroic actions. It was 
full of sagacity, of sound reasoning, of imagination checked 
by sense, of reflection shot through with vision. It was 
not only a good book, but a large and solid book, a book 
to be chewed like the cud, remembered and returned to, 
a virtuous and courageous book, a book of mettle,.a book 
of weight. Unfortunately, or fortunately, just as I had 
finished reading the book and was biting the end of my 
fountain-pen, wondering how in God’s name I was to do 
it justice, I looked out of my attic window. The trees 
stood dark across the road; the river lay dark beyond 
the trees ; but the light of the stars was not the only light. 
On the horizon, behind some trees and a house, glowing, 
reddening, rolling, there was a Fire. 


* * * 


There may be people who, when they see a Fire in the 
distance, say, ‘‘Oh, what a pity! I hope the Insurance 
Company will not suffer heavily’; or, ‘‘ What a waste of 
material! *” There may be people who say, ‘‘ There is a 
Fire *—and then go to bed. There may even be people 
who say, “ Well, what if there is a Fire ?”’—and turn 
grumpily to resume their discussion about the Ethics of 
Paleontology or the Finances of a Co-operative Kitchen. 
If such people exist, I am not among them. When I saw 
this Fire I ran downstairs as hard as I could pelt and knocked 
up aneighbour. I said to him, ‘*‘ There isa Fire. Look!” 
He answered, ‘* By Jove! so thereis.” I said, ‘* It may be 
twenty miles away or two miles away. The farther the 
bigger. If it is a long walk the compensation is propor- 
tionate.” He said, ‘* Wait a minute till I put on my boots.” 
I said, ** Allright ; but buck up or the Fire may die down.” 
He hurried ; and we started walking. We did not know 
whither we were walking. All we knew was, and this thought 
slightly depressed us, that the direction of the Fire put out of 
the question any hope that it was the Albert Memorial or the 
Queen Victoria Memorial that was in process of combustion. 

* ** * 


We walked along the river, past the terrace and the 
cocoa-butter factory, and the nuns’ school, and the creek, 
and the boathouses. The glare increased steadily as we 
went. When we reached the bridge it was in full view. 
An enormous factory was blazing away on the edge of 
the river below the bridge ; the great span cut dark across 
the flames and the glow. As we climbed to the bridge 
we saw that there was a thin row of silent people leaning 
over the ironwork—looking at the Fire. The stars were 
above them and the velvet dark sky; the river flowed 
below them; a few hundred yards away great flames and 
voluminous clouds of smoke poured out of a huge building, 
the top windows of which were almost intolerably bright. 
The roof had gone and the pillars of stonework between the 
windows looked like the pillars of some ruined Greek 
temple against a magnificent gold sunset. It was all gold 
and blue; the moving gold and the still, all-embracing 
blue; and the crowd said nothing at all. There was no 
sound except when a great stretch of masonry fell in, and 
then there was a swelling sigh like that which greets the 
ascent of a rocket at a firework display. There was a wind, 
and it was cold ; we passed on over the bridge and descended 
to the tow-path on the opposite bank. Along that path 
we went until we were opposite the Fire. About eight 
people, very indistinct in the gloom, were scattered amongst 
the waterside bushes. In front of us a fire-boat took up 


its position. Below and around the Fire little lights flashed ; 
there were lights above the river (which was at low tide) ; 
voices shouted terrifically from the other bank; voices, 
addressed to ’Arry, answered from the boat, and made 
reference to a line. An engine began working; hoses 
could be seen sending rising and falling sprays of water 
against a blaze that seemed capable of defying all the water 
in all the seas. 
* * * 


There we stood, watching. Only one sentence did we hear 
from our awed neighbours. There was a man who in the 
darkness looked portly and moustached. He took his pipe 
out of his mouth and said, optimistically, “‘ Nice breeze ; it 
ought to fan it along.” ‘‘ Along ’’ meant an enormous oil 
warehouse and wharf. Overhearing that remark, I told 
myself the truth. The moral man in me, the citizen, the 
patriot, were all fighting hard for supremacy. I was trying 
to say to myself: ‘‘ This may mean ruin to somebody ; you 
ought to pray that it should be got under at once”; and 
‘“‘ How can you bear to see so much painfully-won material 
wastefully consumed ?”’ and “ This stuff would probably 
be useful at the Front ; it has employed labour; its loss may 
be serious ; its replacement may be difficult; Germany, 
Germany, Germany, Germany But all that 
battalion of virtuous selves fought a losing battle. Aloud or 
in quietness I (or they) could say all this and much more ; 
but the still small voice kept on repeating, ‘‘ Don’t you be a 
humbug. It’sno good. You want this Fire to spread. You 
want to forget what it all means. You will be disappointed 
if the firemen get it under. You would like to see the next 
place catch fire, and the next place, and the next place, for 
it would be a devil of a great display.” Peccavi; that was 
certainly so. 

ok ck x 


They got it under. They cornered it. Flames gave way 
to a great smoke ; the smoke grew and grew; the path and 
the bushes faded from red into the indistinct hue of the 
starry night. The mental glow died down ; we felt cold and 
moved and walked towards home. And as we walked I 
meditated on the glory of Fire, fit subject for a poet, refresh- 
ment for the human spirit and exaltation for the soul. My 
emotions, when looking at it, had not been entirely base ; I 
had felt, not merely a sensuous pleasure in the glories of 
that golden eruption under the blue roof of night, but wonder 
at the energies we keep under, their perpetuity and their 
source, and the grandeur of man, living amid so much vast- 
ness and power, valiantly struggling to cope with things 
greater than himself, save that they have no souls. And I 
thought that in the perfect and hygienic State where the 
firemen (now threatening to strike) would find water, water, 
everywhere, where the Super-Hose would be in use, where 
everything would be built of fireproof materials, and where 
extinguishers of a capacity not conceived by us would be 
available as a last resort, the wise sovereign would set 
apart beautiful large buildings, all made of timber, filled 
with oil, tar and sugar, surrounded with waste land and 
fronted by a wide reflecting river, which would periodically 
be set on fire for the consolation and the uplifting of men. 
I don’t want a big Fire made impossible. 


aS x a 


And I wondered why it was that fire on a huge scale had 
never yet adequately inspired a poet. And then I thought 
that poets had, after all, done as yet very little, considering 
the materials that are daily displayed before them; and 
then I found great comfort and courage in the thought that 
the commonplace things, the things we all see and know, 
live by and live with, have so far merely been skirted, and 
that the provinces which remain to be explored and described 
and celebrated by imaginative writers are endless, and that 
only corners have as yet been spied into. 

SOLOMON EAGLE. 
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MR. HEWLETT’S NEW POEM 


The Village Wife's Lament. By Maurice Hew err. 
Secker. 3s. 6d. net. 


It has been remarked before in these pages that Mr. 
Hewlett is a poet who grows the better the greater the 
length he fills. His most successful work up to now has 
been his long and ambitious Song of the Plow. His latest 
composition is a poem of thirteen or fourteen hundred 
lines, a compass which gives him the opportunities he 
requires ; and he has taken these opportunities, and produced 
a poem of great beauty. It is a lament put into the mouth 
of a young village woman whose husband, a shepherd, 
is killed in the war, and whose child dies soon afterwards. 

For such a work Mr. Hewlett’s style has one obvious 
defect. His vocabulary contains a store of words which 
would, at the best, seem affected, and which are particularly 
inappropriate in the village wife’s mouth. They are precious 
and “ poetical” words; and though they do not by any 
means form the staple of Mr. Hewlett’s diction, the reader 
is liable on any page to discover a “haut king” or to 
learn that “ the oe pills nothing for himself,” or that 
“many a sapless ghost wails in sorrow-fare.” In another 
writer these sudden excursions into Wardour Street might 
very well destroy any effect at which he aimed; but it 
is the peculiar triumph of Mr. Hewlett’s sincerity that 
here these blemishes no more disturb the reader’s enjoyment 
of the poem than might so many misprints. They are, 
indeed, forgotten as soon as read, though they are especially 
out of place in a piece of which straightforwardness, 
simplicity and sincerity are the main virtues. It was no 
easy task to make the village wife utter her complaint 
credibly and touchingly in fifty pages of verse. To have 
made her do so in spite of the handicap of these unfortunate 
words is a feat which, while in itself it reflects no credit 
on Mr. Hewlett’s talent and gives no special. pleasure to 
the reader, does admirably prove the reality of the feeling 
underlying the poem. 

And, in fact, the sorrowful little tale is told with a touching 
and convincing simplicity. Nancy has no more to ~*~ 
than that she was one of a family of five girls, that she fell 
in love and went away into service before the young man 
spoke, that at last he wrote to her and called for her, that 
they were married and were happy for a little while, that 
her man joined the Army and was killed, that afterwards 
her baby was born and soon died. But her complaint is 
made with a verisimilitude, a grace and tenderness and 
pathos that must be experienced to be fully understood 
and cannot be conveyed . description or quotation. As 
is very usual with Mr. Hewlett’s best ‘work, the appeal 
of the poem is in itself as a whole; and the most beautiful 
passages are less remarkable when extracted than in their 
proper place. This is due in part no doubt to the peculiar 
rhythms of Mr. Hewlett’s versification, which have a 
cumulative, rather than a sudden, effect. But it is also 
due to the fact that Mr. Hewlett has successfully conceived 
his composition as a whole, and given to a long poem the 
unity and consistency of a song. Yet there are stanzas 
which may be quoted, in default of a better method of 
indicating the poem’s beauty. Those which describe 
Nancy’s childhood are of a particular grace and truth: 


That little old house that seems to stoop 
Yellow under thatch, 
Like a three-sided chicken-coop, 
Where, if you watch, 
You'll see the starlings go and come 
All a spring morn— 
Half of that is my old home 
Where I was born. 


. . - How we did do on Father’s money 
Is more than I can tell ; 

There was the money from the honey, 
And Mother’s work as well ; 

For she did work with no more rest 
Than the buzzing bees, 

And the sight I knew and lov’d the best 
Was Mother on her knees. 


The verses in which Nancy tells how the thought of her 
love first came to her are more moving: 
On winter mornings dark and hard, 
White from achin 


There were the huddled fowls in yard 
All to be fed. 


My frozen breath stream’d from my lips, 
The cows were hid in steam ; 

I lost sense of my finger-tips 
And milkt in a dream. 

My drowsy cheek fast to her side, 
The pail below my arm, 

My thought leapt what might me betide, 
And soon I was warm. 

For that gave me a beating heart 
And made me hot thro’, 

As when you reckon, with a start, 
Someone speaks of you. 

And in a fiercer, more painful, sort, there is the dream in 
which Nancy sees her man in France : 

Along the limits of the wood, 
A green bank full of holes, 

With lichen’d stumps which lean’d or stood 
Like crazy channel poles : 

*Twas there I saw my love’s drawn face, 
A face of paper-white, 

Wherein just for a choking space 
His eyes shone burning bright ; 


Then faded, and an eyeless man, 
He crawled along the wood, 
And from his hair a black line ran 
And broaden’d into blood. 
It was not horror of him wrong’d, 
It was not pity mov’d me: 
It was, those tortur’d eyes belong’d 
To one who'd never lov’d me. 
These are not the only vivid fpictures which illuminate the 
poem. There are sketches of the school-children playing, 
of the servants in the town house where Nancy takes a 
place, of the shepherd (her lover), and of the country in 
which they lived, which are as admirably done, and might 
also be transcribed here were there space enough. 

But neither these, nor those which have been quoted, 
beautiful though they are, are adequate as specimens of 
a whole which so much transcends the sum of its parts. 
Mr. Hewlett has written a real English pastoral, not less 
lovely or charming because ultimately its colour is more 
sombre than that which one usually looks for in pastoral 
poetry. He observes in a note that: “TI have put into 
the, mouth of my village wife thoughts which she may 
never have formulated, but which, I am very sure, lie in 
her heart, too deep for any utterance but that of tears. 
If I know anything of village people I know this : that they 
shape their lives according to Nature, and are outraged 
to the root of their being by the frustration of Nature's 
laws and the stultification of man’s function in the scheme 
of things.” The poem is therefore not to be understood 
as in any way an expression of the author’s resentment 
against the fact of war. It is too truly a work of art to be 
that. It is rather a faithful expression of one of the facts 
of war; and it can only be taken secondarily as a tract 
against the ‘madness which has procured the greatest 
disaster of recorded time.”’ It owes its validity as a work 
of art to the fact that it truly represents a true conception 
of a certain emotion in a certain spirit in certain surround- 
ings; and perhaps it would be best to read it only as this 
and to be thankful for a great poem. Yet the secondary 
consideration must be noticed, if only because all fine works 
of art, however intended, do touch the spirit to ethical 
judgments and resolutions. In this aspect it is a passionate 
protest against aggressive war, a pathetic, but not half- 
hearted, acceptance of “defensive war, of war to save 
the lives of our children, of war to save humanity itself. 
But it derives its value as a comment on history from its 
value as a poetic conception ; and of this value two opinions 
are scarcely possible. It is a noble and lovely poem, one 
of the most beautiful produced by the war, and the crown 
of Mr. Hewlett’s achievement. 


EUROPEAN LANGUAGES 


Les Langues dans l'Europe Nouvelle. By A. MEILLET, 
Professor at the Collége de France, Paris. Payot 
et Cie. 5 francs. oy. 

After reading through this work—and once begun it Is 
not easy to leave—one puts it down with a slight feeling 
of disappointment. It is a very able work, exceedingly 
interesting, and exceedingly instructive. Yet on closing 
it one is still left in doubt as to the precise purpose of the 
author. Was he writing a scientific treatise on the linguistic 
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situation of Europe in the light of its historical development 
or was he setting forth the bearing of that situation ao ihe 
political problems of the present day? He seems to have 
oscillated somewhat between the two plans, with the result 
that he has accomplished neither adequately, though he 
has provided very valuable material for dealing with both. 
This book is fundamentally the work of a man of science. 
and, as such, is written without heat and without bias, 
and with a single eye to the systematic presentment of 
facts. But for a purely scientific work it is not sufficiently 
elaborate in detail, and suffers from a certain sketchiness 
where the author is not treading on familiar ground. In 
applying his facts, again, to the elucidation of actual 
problems, he seems afraid to descend from his scientific 
pedestal into the realm of polemic and controversy, and 
restricts himself largely to obiter dicta which, though 
highly valuable, are not very satisfying. From a political 
point of view, for instance, one could have desired a much 
_— — of the very important question whether 
it is possible to suppress a national language by force. 
Broadly speaking, the bearing of the linguistic ieeition on 
political problems is indicated rather than illustrated. 

Allowing, however, for this drawback, the book remains 
an exceedingly Valuable addition to the popular, and even 
to the scientific, literature on philology. To include in one 
historic survey the whole of the languages of modern Europe 
not omitting such out-of-the-way dialects as ue and 
Esthonian, is a task of very considerable magnitude, only 
to be undertaken by a philologist of no mean attainments. 
And there is not one of these languages on which M. Mcillet 
has not something interesting to say, so that even the 
trained philologist will hardly fail to find much that is 
new and instructive in this book. But while scientific in 
its spirit and plan it is popular in its style and treatment, 
and will convey to the “general reader” a mass of 
philological information in a very agreeable form. The 
meaning of the term “ families of | ” is, for instance, 
brought out with great clearness, as also the relation between 
“common” languages and dialects and between popular 
and learned languages, and many other fundamen tal 
propositions of philology. M. Meillet is a sound guide, 
and never dogmatises on points which are at all open to 
question. 

In that part of the book which deals more with political 
and cultural developments than with philology proper, 
the author shows himself to be dominated by the conception 
of the unity of European civilisation. He is exceedingly 
solicitous that this unity shall be preserved amid the 
linguistic diversity of modern Europe. He sees a very 
serious oe Se 4 movement, which has been in 
progress for the las -cent or more, and is likel 
to be intensified by the present =, to provide each ite 
group, however small, with its own literature. While 
sympathising with this movement on political grounds, 
he considers that it is not in the interests of culture, as 
the ideas expressed in these new literatures are, almost 
without exception, the common stock of modern thought, 
and do not in themselves justify the preservation of the 
languages in which they are written. For cultural purposes 
the old-established and widespread languages are sufficient, 
and even of these only three—English, French and German 
—are absolutely indispensable. In most cases the adoption 
of a separate language by a small nationality does not enrich 
its own cultural life, and raises a barrier between it and 
other peoples whose culture it might otherwise share. 
To counteract this centrifugal tendency and to preserve the 
unity of European civilisation, M. Meillet makes two 
suggestions. One is that the study of Latin should on no 
account be allowed to decline, in spite of the levelling 
tendencies of modern democracies. tin gives the key 
to the relationship both of the Romance to one 
another, and of these to English and German; the study 
of its literature also enables the reader to disengage those 
ideas which are the common stock of European civilisation 
as a whole. The second suggestion is that some artificial 
universal language like Esperanto should be officially 
encouraged and made current. Experience has shown 
a Adie — — as a real medium of inter- 

; while it co never any cultural 
value, or become the vehicle of a seally exiginal Thesntune, 
it might serve for the dissemination of scientific knowledge, 
and so prevent the isolation of the;small nationalities. 





RUSSIA, TURKEY AND ASIA 
War and Revolution in Asiatic Russia. By M. Pui.ips 


Price. Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. net. 
Russia’s Story. By J. A. SHearwoop. Jarrolds. 5s. net. 
12s. 6d. net. 


Asia Minor. By Watrer A. Haw ey. Lane. 


There is nothing quite so bad as a bad book, so good as a 
book, or so moderately good as a moderately good 
book. Mr. Shearwood’s small history of Russia and Mr. 
Hawley’s description of some of the history, some of the 
physiography and some of the peoples of Asia Minor are 
moderately good books. In other words, there is very 
little more to be said about them except perhaps that 
Mr. Shearwood holds that “the conduct of Russia appears 
dastardly beyond description, the only excuse for their (sic) 
villainy being that this (sic) governing body, which professes 
to represent the nation, does not really do so,” and that 
there are some very beautiful photographs in Mr. Hawley’s 
book. To turn to Mr. Price’s work is to enter a different 
atmosphere. Whether you agree or whether you disagree 
with some of the personal opinions expressed in it, you 
have to admit that it is a very good book. One of its best 
qualities is that it continually raises in the reader’s mind 
historical, political, social and international hares which 
go hopping away so lightly and alluringly that one has to 
lay aside Mr. Price for a moment and follow those fascinating 
creatures into the pleasant fields of private speculation. 
Mr. Price has a superb subject, a pleasant style, and a 
sufficiently large imagination to be able to view current 
events with the eye of the philosophical historian rather 
than of the journalist. In the middle of 1915 he 
went to the Caucasus, and for the next eighteen months he 
was continually travelling about through the north of 
Persia, Armenia, the Trans-Caucasus and the Black Sea 
Coast. He travelled in districts which have even before 
the war been very rarely visited by Europeans; he mixed 
with every type of men and races; he lived with Russian 
Generals, American missionaries, Turkish villagers, Arme- 
nians, Georgians, and Khurds. In the winter of 1915, as a 
Red Cross worker attached to the Armenian Volunteers, 
he took part in the fighting between the Russian troops and 
Turks on Lake Van, he visited Erzerum within a day or two 
of its capture in February, 1916, he distributed relief to the 
refugees in Fars and Lazistan, and he saw the great Revo- 
lution break over Tiflis and Kars. 

With these experiences behind him, he could hardly have 
written a dull book. Its chief merit, perhaps, is that it 
shows us with great clearness the effect of the war upon 
Asiatic Russia, the northern district of Persia, and Turkish 
Armenia. The effect has been that of unredeemed misery 
and disaster. It is not alone the loss of life—loss of life 
from famine and massacre rather than from war—though that 
is bad enough. The mere figures mentioned occasionally by 
Mr. Price are appalling. Two years of war had reduced the 
population, mainly Moslem, of parts of the Middle Chorokh 
from 60,000 to 20,000, and this remnant was starving. 
“Of 1,800,000 Armenian inhabitants of the six vilayets,” 
it is estimated that only 800,000 remain; “of the 900,000 
Khurds inhabiting the vilayets of Van, Bitlis, Erzerum, and 
Kharput,” only 250,000 are now left. The Assyrian Chris- 
tians have been reduced from 79,000 to 30,000. All races 
have suffered in an almost equal degree, Khurd, Armenians, 
Turks, Georgians, and Assyrians. Even in the question 
of atrocities upon the civilian population, it is not possible, 

ing to Mr. Price, to apportion blame. We know from 
British Blue Books of the horrible massacres of Armenians by 
Turks, but the massacre of the Moslems of Artvin by General 
Liakhoff, who reduced the population from 52,000 to 7,000, 
does not differ in anything but its scale from the Armenian 
massacres. Over an immense stretch of territory where 
before 1914 the different races lived in prosperity and often 
in amity, the war has spread the most bitter racial enmities, 
famine, depopulation and devastation. 

We cannot follow Mr. Price into his reflections upon the 
political and international causes of this calamity which has 
descended upon races fatally drawn into the quarrels of 
great European States of which they have no knowledge and 
in which they have no interest. Perhaps the best comment 
~ these matters is contained in a conversation which 
Mr. Price had with some very old Turkish villagers in 
Arsenek, a village so remote and isolated upon the Kars 
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plateau that even the horrors of the world war had forgotten 


to visit it. ‘ ‘Where does your Padishah (Emperor) live ? ’ 


said’the old headman of the village. ‘Far away in Hindu- 
stan,’ I answered. ‘Does he wish us to become his chil- 
dren?’ they asked me. ‘No,’ I replied, ‘you have a 
Padishah already.” ‘Is your Padishah fighting against 
ours? ’ he asked. ‘No,’ I said, ‘ your Padishah and ours 
are like brothers, and they fight together against the Padishah 
in Constantinople. ‘Where does our Padishah _ live, 
then?’ he said. ‘Yours lives in Petrograd, far away in 
the North,’ I answered. ‘Then the Padishah that lives in 
Constantinople is not our Padishah?’ they all asked. 
‘No,’ I said, ‘ he used to be, but is not now.’ ‘Ah, that 
is the will of Allah,’ they all said; and they looked at cach 
other and stroked their beards.”’ 


JAPAN AND THE FAR EAST 


The Far East Unveiled. By Freprerick CoLeman. Cassell. 
7s. 6d. net. 

A book by Mr. Coleman, who describes himself as “‘ merely 
a bland, always smiling, . . . imperturbable, fat, certainly 
harmless man with a somewhat annoying penchant for 
asking foolish questions,” is certain to be very amusing and 
at the same time a perfect mine of valuable facts about the 
Far East. Mr. Coleman’s method is admirable: he asks 
innumerable questions of everybody he meets, and he meets 
everybody, from General Li Yuan Hung (President of the 
Republic of China) and Count Terauchi (Premier of Japan) 
down to the workers in Japan’s sweated industries. He 
gives the reader many of the answers to these questions 
while he himself sifts them through the close and sceptical 
sieve of his own reason and experience. The result is that 
he gives in some 300 pages a clearer picture of conditions 
and policies in China and Japan than most writers can give 
in three times the space. Nothing is quite so depressing— 
and at moments terrifying—as to read a well-informed book 
about the Far East; and Mr. Coleman’s is no exception. 
We are positively frightened sometimes when we contemplate 
the world of ignorance and delusion in which with regard, 
let us say, to Japan not only our public but our responsible 
statesmen, politicians and journalists perpetually live. Many 
people complain that our Government did not frankly inform 
the people of this country of what they knew of the aims 
and acts of Germany before the war. The complaint is far 
more justifiable with regard to Japan. How many people 
in this country know that at the moment when our fortunes 
in the war seemed to be at their blackest, a large part of 
the Press of Japan launched a most violent campaign 
against Great Britain and the Anglo-Japanese Treaty ? How 
many people have been allowed to learn the real history of 
Japan’s Five Group Demands to China, of her actions in 
Manchuria, of her attitude towards our embargo on hosiery, 
of her relations, economic and political, with America, or of 
the present Terauchi Government? Of all these questions 
Mr. Coleman has much to tell. The picture which he gives 
of political, social and industrial conditions in Japan is not 
pleasant to an Englishman. To the Japanese, who are 
among the most sensitive of peoples, it will also not be 
pleasant. But Mr. Coleman is by no means “anti- 
Japanese,” as he showed in another book, recently pub- 
lished, which advocated Japanese intervention in Russia. 
He believes in Japan’s future, but he prefers unpleasant 
facts to polite fiction. He is, too, a man who does not state 
a thing unless he can quote chapter and verse for it ; and he 
will follow the trail of a fact, until he finds his chapter and 
verse, with the untiring assiduity of a beagle hunting a hare. 
Thus he hunted the question of the Open Door in Manchuria. 
Every Englishman east of Singapore will tell you that Japan 
breaks her pledges with regard to the Open Door in Man- 
churia. Mr. Coleman was not satisfied to accept these state- 
ments ; he asked for chapter and verse. Nor was he satisfied 
with the denials of the Japanese, and again he asked for 
chapter and verse. He hunted the Open Door through 
Japan to China and Manchuria itself; among Englishmen, 
Americans, Chinese, Japanese ; in the newspaper files and 
the merchants’ offices and the South Manchurian Railway 
Company and the office of Captain Narasaki, who rules over 
the harbour of Dairen. And the chapter and verse when 
he found it is not nearly so simple a thing as the answer of 


either the Englishman or the Japanese to his question. It 
is, in fact, so complicated that we must refer the reader who 
wants to know what it is to the pages of Mr. Coleman’s book, 
for to quote one of his informants, the Door in Manchuria is 
“‘open under certain circumstances.” Another instance of 
Mr. Coleman’s passion for verifying facts deserves to be 
quoted. Japan, in her process of applying “ peaceful pene- 
tration ” to China, acquired a considerable control over the 
important Hanyeping Iron and Coal Company in the 
Yangtze Valley. The control was obtained through a loan 
to the Company by the Yokohama Specie Bank in 1912, and 
anyone who knows anything of the history of Chinese 
Railway concessions will understand the significance of that. 
The control was gained by conditions imposed in an agree- 
ment between the Bank and the Company, and nobody could 
tell Mr. Coleman what they were. No one, too, appeared 
ever to have seen that agreement. Mr. Coleman was not 
content until he had got hold of a copy of the agreement ; he 
hunted it as systematically as he hunted the Open Door, and 
he eventually got it from General Tuan Chi Jui, China’s 
Prime Minister. It is a curious and highly interesting docu- 
ment, as the chapter which he devotes to it shows. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


The Pilgrimage of Premnath. By Epmunp Waite. Methuen. 6s. net. 
This posthumous novel of the late Mr. White cannot be recommended 
to all novel-readers. Like some of the author’s other works, its plot 
is laid in India, but it is very different from the ordinary run of Anglo- 
Indian novels. The clean young subaltern and the sprightly Mem- 
sahib find no place in Mr. White’s stern and philosophical pages. 
His book to nine novel-readers out of ten will hardly seem to be a 
novel at all. It deals entirely with the old age of a Hindu banker of 
Ronéhi, Premnéth Tiwdéri. The plot, such as it is, turns upon the 
spiritual adventures of this old man, who, like so many Indians, towards 
the close of life feels the call to withdraw into the world of ascetic con- 
templation. Mr. White lacked many of the gifts necessary for making 
an unqualified success of so ambitious a design. The long philosophical 
dialogues and monologues in this book are often, to be frank, ex- 
tremely boring ; the story and the reader’s interest often limp pain- 
fully. And yet after struggling through the first hundred pages we 
were gripped by both the book and the story, Mr. White’s intimate 
knowledge of India and its peoples, his great sincerity, and his own 
vivid interest in his subject combine to give us a picture of a Hindu 
family which becomes by degrees vivid, charming and moving. 


THE CITY 


HE recent activity in stocks and shares has subsided 

and business is again much steadier. The demand 
for short-dated securities seems very keen. The 
Metropolitan Water Board had some bills falling due 
in New York, and to repay them offered £1,300,000 
twelve months’ bills in London. Tenders were opened 
on Tuesday last and amounted to over £5,000,000, the 
average rate per cent. at which these bills have been placed 
working out at about £3 13s. 8d. The Grand Trunk Railway 
Company of Canada is offering £3,000,000 three-year 6 per 
cent. Notes at 99 for the purpose of redeeming £2,000,000 of 
5 per cent. Notes falling due on October 1st and of providing 
additional funds. The Company claims to be doing better 
now on account of incre rates. The most interesting 
financial item of the week is the news of the amalgamation 
of the Aerated Bread Company with Buszards, the well- 
known West End pastrycooks. The A.B.C. is to double its 
capital by increasing it to £500,000, of which £75,000 are to 
be issued to Buszards, whose properties and assets are valued 
at £175,000, they having the option to take up within six 
months another 50,000 shares at par, provided the share- 
holders of the A.B.C. are offered a similar right. A certain 
number of unissued shares of the A.B.C. are to be offered to 
present shareholders at 45s. each. It will be recollected that 
the A.B.C. recently declined an offer of Lipton’s to buy up 
the concern. Times have changed since the Aerated Bread 
Company paid 42} per cent. dividend, and the decline in its 
fortunes is partly due to the bad finance of the old board, 
which continually issued fresh capital at par, although 
shares could have been placed at enormously higher prices. 
Prospects for the catering business do not look particularly 
brilliant, but it will doubtless still be some time before a 
business like Buszard’s has to fear the competition of 
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A PLEA FOR THE NON-PELMANIST, 


By NIGEL LAURENCE. 


brows at the non-Pelmanist. We must not be 

in a hurry. Remember that, although Pelmanism 
is an “idea”’ of a quarter of a century’s growth, it is only 
within the past three years that it has become a national 
movement. Prior to 1915 Pelmanism was known only to 
the comparatively few. 


Toe is no reason why we should raise our eye- 


“ 


We must not be unduly hard, therefore, upon the man 
or woman who has not yet adopted Pelmanism. All great 
ideas do not win instant recognition. I believe there were 
many quite intelligent people who refused to “ believe in” 
railways, electric telegraphs, or steamboats for a couple 
of decades after these notable inventions had successfully 
passed the experimental stage. Indeed, I am assured that 
there are some otherwise sane folks who still cling to the flat- 
earth theory, and who still believe that the sun gyrates 
around our little earth. 


Just put yourself in the shoes of the non-Pelmanist, and 
try to look at the subject through his eyes. Only that 
way will you get to realise the reasonableness of his attitude. 


Here is a new movement about which he knew nothing 
and heard nothing until one day he chanced upon an article 
which—being instinctively averse from reading anything in the 
nature of an advertisement—he promptly “ skipped.” All 
he had gathered was that Pelmanism had something to do 
with “efficiency ’’—and “efficiency’’ is such a dreary 
word, isn’t it ? 


Besides, supposing he condescended for a moment to 
consider “efficiency’’ in relation to himself—was not he 
fairly efficient? Not a brilliant success, of course, but 
quite a good, steady, reliable worker? He knew his own 
qualities, and he recognised his own limitations, and he was 
wise enough to let well alone. 


The next time he heard of Pelmanism it was from the 
mouth of a business friend, who had taken it up, and appeared 
to be rather enthusiastic. But then he, the friend, was 


such a fellow for “ notions’’; always going after something 
new. Oh, yes—his friend would certainly be accounted 
“go-ahead”’; he had risen very rapidly in his business ; 


but that, of course, was largely due to “ luck.” 


The Pelman propaganda became more and more in evidence 
in his favourite papers, and he even noticed, with mild surprise, 
that several great editors were devoting their leading articles 
to the subject. All sorts of famous people, too, were appar- 
ently writing articles about Pelmanism. He didn’t know 
“how it was done,” but it was certainly very remarkable. 
However, he did not read the leaders and the articles because 
—well, he wasn’t really in the least interested. If you 
asked him, he could not tell you what Pelmanism actually 
was—he only knew it was something which he did not 
require. 


_ Now it is quite wrong to be surprised that this man 
is not a Pelmanist. He has no feeling that he wants to 
be a Pelmanist, and consequently nobody is going to 
urge him to become one. The Pelman Institute has never 
yet urged anyone to enrol for the Course. Every single 
one of the hundreds of thousands who have done so have 
enrolled of their own free will, convinced that Pelmanism 
was a thing of practical value to them. The Pelman Institute 
sends you its literature quite willingly, but it never attempts 
to argue you into enrolment. It never even sends out a 
“ follow-up letter.” If you enrol it is because force of example 
has convinced you. 


The non-Pelmanist will enrol in time. He will wake 
up one day to the fact that he did need Pelmanism, just 
as much as he needed penmanship and figuring, and the 
ability to walk, and talk, and think. 

For Pelmanism has become one of the indispensables 
of modern life, and the day is coming when we shall all 


Pelmanise, and be all the better, the stronger, the wiser, 
and the happier for it. 


“TRUTH” ON PELMANISM. 


In its latest (fourth) report on Pelmanism Truth sums up 
its investigation of the System in the following terms : 

“Tet us now attempt to summarise the points which 
emerge in a survey of the present position of Pelmanism. 
The first is the enormous extension of the work done by 
the Pelman Institute. Pelmanism is to-day a household 
word. ‘The little grey books which contain its teaching are 
being carried all over the world wherever the English language 
is spoken. In Mesopotamia and Macedonia, on mine sweepers 
and battle cruisers, men of all ranks are busy in their leisure 
moments training their minds to a higher efficiency. And 
at home men and women of all classes are just as earnestly 
striving to make themselves mentally fit. A roll of a quarter 
of a million students is something to boast about, a roll of 
a quarter of a million contented students is a matter for 
justifiable pride.” 

“The second point which stands out prominently is the 
recognition of the value of Pelmanism which is being bestowed 
upon it by those interested in public education and the public 
welfare. A third notable point is found in the fact that the 
advantages of the training offered by the Pelman Institute 
are being ever more largely sought for other reasons than 
financial, business, or professional advancement. When first 
dealing with the subject Truth suggested that there was no 
class, however highly placed or expensively educated, which 
could not profitably adopt Pelmanism, that it was more than 
an avenue to business efficiency and promotion, since it offered 
a means of real intellectual development.”’ 

“ This phase of the training is shown to-day to have aroused 
the interest of a very numerous class. The leisured classes 
of both sexes are now studying Pelmanism in ever-increasing 
numbers with satisfaction to themselves. Distinguished 
Pelmanists are to be found on the roll by hundreds. All 
ranks of the Peerage are represented, the Judicial Bench, 
eminent men in all the professions, soldiers, sailors, and 
diplomatists, leaders in society and social service are finding 
out that through Pelmanism life can be made fuller and 
rounder.” 

“ Mind and Memory” (in which the Pelman Course is 
fully described, with a synopsis of the lessons) will be sent, 
gratis and post free, together with a full reprint of “Truth’s ”’ 
famous Report on the Pelman System, and a form entitling 
readers of Tut New StTaTesMAN to the complete Course for 
one-third less than the usual fee, on application to the Pelman 


Institute, 120 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, 
WL. t. 
Overseas addresses: 46-48 Market Street, Melbourne ; 


15 Toronto Street, Toronto ; Club Arcade, Durban. 


PELMANISMS. 


Difficulty to the average man is a stumbling-block ; to 
a Pelmanist it is the stepping-stone to Progress. 


* * * 


If common-sense is the mother of knowledge, Pelmanism 
is the father. 


7 * * 


Facility of action comes by habit; habit is cultivated 
by Pelmanism. 

* ok > 
Pelmanism is 


Experience is a great teacher. greater 


and less expensive. 


* * * 
A word is enough to the wise: “ Pelmanise.”’ 
* - » 


This world of ours is like a raging sea ; mankind the ships. 
Some of us are made to withstand the buffetings, and to 
triumph above all, but all of us need a reliable compass 
or guide, something to steer with and by. 
is Pelmanism. 


That something 
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National Kitchens. Speculation in shi ping shares has 
slackened off considerably. Two shares which are in favour 
in well-informed circles and seem bound for higher prices are 
Mexican Eagle Oil Common, mentioned here last week 
(present price 75s. 6d.), and Ebbw Vale Coal, Iron and Steel 
inary at its present price of 31s. 
a * HE 


The Bank of New Zealand is no doubt a very important 
institution, but it is somewhat surprising in these days to 
find the advertised report of its annual meeting occupy as 
much space in some of the weekly Pa as is represented by 
six ee pages of Tur New StatTesMAN. The meeting 
was held at Wellington at the end of June last, and the Chair- 
man (Mr. H. ce ona although he spoke at greatlength, 
had some interesting things to say, particularly when he 
quoted a compilation he had had prepared showing the rise 
in the wholesale prices of some few score of commodities 
imported into New Zealand. Thus, we find that from July, 
1914, to April, 1918, the cost of fencing wire imported into 
New Zealand had risen from £9 10s. a ton to £55, zine sheets 
from £386 to £120, white lead from £39 to £110, grey sheeting 
from 1s. 2d. to 4s. 1d. per yard, whisky from 9s. per gallon 
to £1 17s. 6d., ploughshares from 15s. per dozen to £1 10s., 
and arsenic from £1 10s. per cwt. to £4 10s. The greatest 
rise of all is shown by caraway seeds—viz., from 7d. per lb. 


to 4s. 6d. 
a x * 


During a period of ‘three years up to about May last, the 
Imperial Government had bought from New Zealand com- 
modities—principally meat, wool and cheese—of a total 
value of over £64,000,000, and when it is borne in mind that 
the total value of all exports of merchandise from New 
Zealand in 1918 was less than £28,000,000, it is not sur- 
prising to learn of the prosperity of that country, the popula- 
tion of which before the war was little over one million. In 
view of this prosperity it is not strange that the New Zealand 
Government should have accumulated a surplus of over 
£5,000,000 sterling tc meet special demands when the war 
is over and the expected trade depression ensues. A glimpse 
at the human tragedy which underlies this superficial pros- 
perity is afforded by the rather startling statement that as 
against 898 male members of the staff of the bank who are 
on war service, 52 have been killed and 135 wounded. 
The Chairman added that many of the men who had 
returned were labouring under disabilities, physical or 
mental, or both, and that wherever possible the board 
was endeavouring to find work for them in the ser- 
vice. ‘‘ Only in cases where they are incapable of per- 
forming bank duty are we unable to find them employment.”’ 
Now that older men were being balloted staff difficulties were 
increasing, and unpopular as it was to the populations con- 
cerned, the situation could only be met by the closing of 
branches and agencies. The Chairman and his co-director, 
who seconded the report, appeared to be apprehensive as to 
labour difficulties after the war and were most indignant at 
the ‘‘ mischievous ”’ idea of a levy on capital. The war, they 
urged, is being waged “ not merely for the benefit of the 
people of to-day, but also for the generations yet unborn,” 
and it is neither fair nor just that the capitalist of to-day 
should bear the whole or even the larger proportion of the 
burden. ‘“‘We must not delude ourselves into a false 
security by catch-phrases, the inventions of visionaries. A 
young nation has no use for dreams.”’ It is not so long ago 
that a New Zealand Premier, in a speech in England, dis- 
closed the fact that he thought all imports were paid for by 
gold. The seconder of the report and accounts referred to in 
these notes did not go quite so far as this, but delivered him- 
self of the following gem : 

With reference to the idea promulgated by some persons that 
private capital and the monetary institutions of the present day 
are inimical to the welfare of the majority of the people, I would 
ask how could either Great Britain or New Zealand defend them- 
selves from aggression, or have got on in the present war, if all 
property were State-owned ? re would have been no such 
thing as the capital and credit belonging to the individuals, banks, 
insurance companies, and other institutions from whom the Govern- 
ments have received such effectual aid. State-owned land, mines, 
factories, stocks, property of all kinds, and even State bonds or State 
currency notes, could not have taken the place of capital and credit, 
for the realisation of the vast amounts required to pay for the 
importations of munitions and food into Britain, or the maintenance 
of New Zealand forces overseas, 


Emin DAVIEs. 





CLEON: a Demagogue of 2,000 years ago 


1s. net, postage 1d. 
Not the least startling feature of this Monograph, carefully 
distilled from Greek History, is its apparently character- 
istic modernness. Were it not for references which add 
so greatly to the literary value of the booklet, one might 
almost believe that some of the passages were clever 
topical allusions. The need of this Monograph has been 
felt for a long time, and will be welcomed alike by 
Statesmen, Scholars and the British Public. 


OLYMPUS SPEAKS 


5s. net, postage 2d. 
A Revelation from the Unseen World in the form of Dia- 
logues between the Gods of the Ancient World. Taken 
down by Finnuola Mayo. 


By HELEN HAMILTON. 2s. net; Cloth 3s. 6d. net, 
postage 3d. 

The inimitably clever story of a man, a womau—and a 
movement which almost wrecks their lives by its advocacy 
of free love. 

“Full of the art of kindly and discerning satire.’’— 
Times Literary Supplement. 

“ Extraordinarily amusing.’’—Liverpool Post. 


The Exodus from Houndsditch 
By WILLIAM BELL. 3s. 6d. net, postage 4d. 
“ A vigorous attack on false Christianity which 
represents a materialism that is at the bottom of the war.”’— 
Times Literary Supplement. 


TREASURE TROVE 


Passages of Prose and Poetry. Chosen by G. M. GIBSON. 
2s. net; cloth 3s. 6d. net, postage 3d. 
Aims at illustrating the life of Man in passages from the 
literature of many centuries. It takes account of the 
emotional and intellectual history of the individual and of 
those problems of education and of social and political 
reform which recur in all ages. 


COMPLETE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
LONDON: C. W. DANIEL, Ltd., 3 TUDOR STREET, E.C. 1. 














J. C. SQUIRE 
TWELVE POEMS. 


Title-page and decorations by AUSTIN O. SPARE. 
Handmade paper, art boards, 8vo. 4s. net. 
Large Paper Edition (20 only), signed, 21s. net. 


JOHN FREEMAN 
MEMORIES OF CHILDHOOD. 


Number 1 of the Green Pastures Series. 
Designed by JAMES GUTHRIE. 
2s. net. 


ELEANOR FARJEON 
ALL THE WAY TO ALFRISTON. 


Pictures, etc., by ROBIN GUTHRIE. 
Fancy boards. 2s. net. 


JAMES GUTHRIE 
ROOT AND BRANCH. 


A Quarterly of the Arts. Contributions by 

FRANK BRANGWYN, A.R.A., H. J. STOCK, 

R.I., BERNARD SLEIGH, EDWARD EASTAWAY, 

V. LockE E.us, R. FLOWER, E. FARJEON, 

J. FREEMAN, J. GuTHRIE, &c. Volume II. 
ros. 6d. 


THE MORLAND PRESS 
190 Ebury St. SW: 
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SCHOLARSHIP 


THE ‘UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
Vice-Chancellor: W. RIPPER, C.H.. H.. D.Bas.. D.Se., M.imst.C.E., J.P. 


EDGAR ALLEN SCH: SCHOLARSHIPS 
The following ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. each of the 
annum, and tenable for tbree years, are offered. 
(a) Two Scholarships open to men and women who will not have completed their 
year at the beginning of the University Session in which they enter the 
University. 
(b) Two Scholarships restricted to the ‘* sons of 
wages, and foremen of workmen and,u vanagers 
Ap eee et a for the above Scholarships will be held in DECEMBER 
NEXT, and entries must be sent to the Registrar by October 3)st. 
Full particulars of these Scholarships may be obtained free from the undersigned. 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar 





value of £100 per 


orkmen earning daily or weekly 


LECTURES, ETC. 


ge FB OF LONDON.—RATAN TATA DEPART- 
ME: SOCIAL SCIENCE and ADMINISTRATION, London Schoo! of 
Economics itical Science, Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C. 2. "Head of the 
Department: Professor E. J. URWICK. M.A. The it gives a general 
course of training for Social Work extending over one or two years. e Department 
bas also arranged a special nine months’ course of training for Welfare Supervisors, 
» —— =~ bn ay — ae = Ge Ministry of Munitions.— 
ext Session begins ‘or parti t 
Sebool of Economics and Political Science. on a ee 








NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. _—SOCIAL STUDY 
DIPLOMA AND TRAINING OF WELFARE SUPERVISORS.—The Social 
Course of Practical Training and Lectures includes a Genera! Preparation 
for public and social service and Special Preparation for particular fields of work, suc 
as Welfare Supervision in Factories, Insurance and Pemsion Inspection, Industrial 
After-Care, Public Assistance, and the duties of Officials of Employment Exchanges 
and Secretaries of Voluntary Organisations. The Course extends over nine gonths 
(from the beginning of October to the end of June). Students who have not already 
made arrangements for residence are advised to communicate with the Warden, The 
Women's Settlement, 318 Summer-lane, Birmingham. Fee for the Course about £10. 
For particulars apply to the SecreTary OF THE UNIVERSITY 


HOUSEHOLD & SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 
(KING'S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, UNIVERSITY OF LomDON) 
CAMPDEN HILL ROAD. W.8. Dean: Miss Lane-Crayron, M.D., D.Sc. (Lend.). 
Stedents are prepated for the Household and Social Science Diploma of the Univer- 
sity ; length of Course three years. Also One Year Courses: (a) in Applied Science 
for those holding Domestic Arts Diplomas, and (b) in Household Management. 
$0 guineas perannum. Two Years’ Course for Social and Public Health Workers ; 
fee 25 guineas. The Sanitary Inspector's Certificate can be taken in connection with 
these Courses. 
Residence in Queen Mary's Hostel, if required, 70 guineas per annum. Al!) Courses 
eommence in October. Further particulars on application to the Secrerary. 


LEEDS UNIVERSITY 


NEXT SESSION 
COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 80, 


A General Prospectus may be obtained from the SECRETARY. 














HE UNIVERSITY,OF LIVERPOOL. SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 
SCIBNCE.—Courses of training, including lectures and practical work extend- 
ing over one cr two years, are provided for University graduates and others 

wishitag te qualify for responsible social work of different kinds, either salaried or 
voluntary. Students are prepared for the Social Science Diploma and Certificate of the 
University. Ful) particulars'may be bad on application to the Sacrerary, 56 Bedford 
Street N., Liverpool. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD.— TRAINING IN 
WELFARE SUPERVISION.—A twelve months’ course of training for men 
and women in ‘ Welfare Supervision in Factories," consisting of lectures and 

Practical work, will begin early in October. Copies of the prospectus and furthes 
information concerning fees.i{bursaries, etc.. cam be obtained on application to W. M. 
Gissons, Registrar. 














“EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE.” 


TraimninG CoLLeGce RECOGNISED EY THE Boarp oF Epucartion. 


Cas OF PREPARATION for Men and Women desiring to 
teach in Continuation CLasses or in the classes geld in Clubs and Adult 

Associations. Residence and Day Continuation Schoo! at Canning Town East. 
Early application should be made as to certificates, grants or scholarships, fees. etc.. 
to Hon. Secretary, 11 Tavistock Square. 





HE EDINBURGH SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDY AND 
TRAINING. Under the YS + of the University. The next Session will 
commence on October &th. Courses will comprise both the delivery of 

theoretical Lectures and the direction of actual practice in Social Work. The 
Subjects of Study will include Ethics, Economics, Hygiene, and Imdustrial History and 
Legishation, treated from the Social point of view.—For particulars apply to the 
Director, Miss Nora Mites, B.Sc., 44 Goldhurst Terrace. London, N.W. 6 


FrROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

waar E KENSINGTON. Cotnes + Tenchers. 
fore fa” , i hy hy = Man Pee information 
Sebelarchipe and Lane Pond esis te ths Primeipaly bi ise Lawagnce 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E.1. 
Univeesrry Counass in Ants, Sconce, Mevicine, and Encinzeaine for Mea 
Womens, Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students. Pre- 

liminary Course for Air Pilots. Prospectus post {ree from RuciusTRar. 











SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


TS > PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE FOR NURSERY 
Withington, Lancs. Residential Training. pecial 

Infant Wellon Wane. i now given at tis College to well pdveated Been 

One year's training. This training is recognised by the Reyal Sanitary fostitere. 








NFANT WELFARE WORK.—To meet the present demand fer 
Infant Welfare Workers. tho Aangttiien of Dnfens Wren an Be 
4Te Square. Landen. W.C.. bas opened an Empioruert B 1 
by the Coline "The itetos ail ohne alien end bed engquirers. 
to applicants whe aso Set members, and ls Covers 6 


NURSERY HOSPITAL FOR FIFTEEN BABIES suffering 
from Marasmia, etc., has been opened under the auspices of the 
Birmingham Public Health Committee A unique opportunity is offered 
for gaining or increasing experience in the Physiological a. and —— 
advocated by Doctors Holt and Eric Pritchard. Will 
form of war-work write for particulars to Miss Marcrsson, Nursery Hospital, Barnet 
Green, | Dear Birmingham / ? 











SCHOOLS. 


T= LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
opened at ap experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION ca 
NATURAL LINES. Open-air Classes. Eurh ics, Swedish Drill, Dancing. 

Drawing. Painting, History of Art, Gardeaing. 


fate ay yr Acti 
o. Acting. Stacing. Boarders taken, who do some share of the 
vs the iL. wy te during Preparatory age. 


Principals: ‘The MISSES MANVILLE. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH ‘CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in B heath a aad beantiful olnation. Aim of Edvca- 


free tas and as community. 
Independent study; special attention to health and physica) development, 


Pupits pre 
pared for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and ord not 
students. Princi 


pals : Miss Tuzopora C Crane and Mies K. M. Ect. 
LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus en cogietnn to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
7 Graysbott. 


MARGARET'S ee Ronco. 
Mi ALS i. Beneg la 
application to Miss * te 
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ham College (Hi (Histerical Tripos) and of 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


ANTED, immediately, MISTRESS for CHEMISTRY, aa if 
possible, BOTANY; non-resident. Applications invited for temporary or 
permanent appointment dating from September or January. Salary accord- 

iag to qualifications.—Apply Miss Crarx and Miss Extrs, Croham Hurst School. 
Croyden. 


) get ATIONAL WORKERS, Men and Women, renuived for 
teaching and administrative posts with the Y.M.C.A. in France, Salonika. 

Eyept, Holland, Switzerland, and the Home Camps. All subjects and grades 
seeded from elementary to university and professi opa).—Information by letter from 
the Rev. Bastc Yeaxiry, Y.M.C.A. Universities Committee, Universities House, 25 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1 amet Bt 


py Ccaenrares (MARRIED LADY PREFERRED, SYM- 
PATHETIC to Children) in > oy! absence of Mrs Beach, 5 Croswell Cottages. 





Mayford, near Woking. Slight help civen. Two boys at day-school. State 
salary Liberal b bo! idave 7 — a. Es 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
AUTHORS MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthane- 
7 rovided. Meetings, reported .— 
OPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. ‘Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel. : Central 1565. 


GHORTHAND and TYPING (confidential ‘work under- 
taken), ence and Pa kept in order. Tranala- 
tions, Bookkeeping, Blue Book and Reference Work, Collection of 
Materials at British Museum or elsewhere.—Miss M. Harris, Outer 
Temple, 92 92 Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 


ADY desires to SHARE ber bright FLAT in St. John's Wood 
) with another. (Furnish own bedroom.) Rent mederate.—Write M. S., clo 
9 Langford Place, N.W. 8. 


possess QUESTION aod Birth Coatect. Post free ad. 
—MaTevewunx Leacus. 48 Broadway, Westminster, S.W.1. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

The yearly subscription to Taz New STATESMAN’ 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 

EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
Vacant, Meretines, Erc., are charged at the 
tate of 8d, per line for a single insertion, or 8/. per 
inch. 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN L"™: 


Pencil-Speakings from Pekin 
By A. E. GRANTHAM. tos. 6d. net. 


“ Mr. Grantham has written a most charming and unusual book. [t will always 
find a aa but substantial company of admirers, by whom its life will be indeti- 
nitely prolonged.”—New Statesman. 


Three Aspects of the Russian 
Revolution 
By EMILE VANDERVELDE. Transldted by JEAN E. H. 
FINDLAY. «5s. uet. 
“ A valuable and origina! series of notes on revolutionary Russia.""—Daily News 


The Making of Modern Yorkshire 


By J. S. FLETCHER, 7s. €d. net. 


“Is distinctly a book worth writing and worth reading, no matter in which 
county the er may have been bred and domiciled.”"—Liverpool Courier 


Our Democracy 
Its Origins and its Tasks 
By JAMES H. TUFTS. 7s. 6d. net. 


This book is not for the scholar. It is intended for the citizen 
who is willing to know better what his country stands for 


A Levy on Capital 
By A. W. PETHICK LAWRENCE. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
Paper, ts. 6d. net. 


“The best statement, set forth in cold, clear. exact argument, with statistical 
evidence, yet made of the case for ‘ The Levy on Capital.’ "— Manchester Guardian. 


Made Free in Prison 
By E. WILLIAMSON MASON. Intro. by EDwarpD Car- 
PENTER. Paper, 2s. 6d. net. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


This book records the experiences of a C.O., and it shows the 
conditions of English prison life. 


Liberty, Equality, F raternity — 
By Rev. WALTER J. CAREY, Chaplain, R.N. 2s. net. 


“ Chapters by a thought tul, forward-looking Anglican, whose simple directness 
of style makes its appeal.” —Times. - 


The Hour and the Church: 


An Appeal to the Church of England 
By A. MAUDE ROYDEN. 2s. uet. 


“‘ I hope everyone will read Miss Royden’s book. It is marked by all her usual 
power.”’-——"' ARTIFEX ” in the Manchester Guardian 


Religio Grammatici : 


The Religion of a “Man of Letters” 
By GILBERT MURRAY, LL.D., D.Litt., F.B.A. Cloth 
1s. 6d. net. Paper, rs. net. 


“I welcome the remarks of Prof. Gilbert Murray in his lecture.””—Manchester 
Guardian, 


Poems Written during the Great War, 


1914-1918 
Edited by BERTRAM LLOYD. 2s. 6d. net. 
“A very impressive book.”—Glasgow Herald. 


Austria-Hungary and her Slav Subjects 


By Dr. F. M. DICKINSON BERRY. Introduction by Srr 
WILLOUGHBY DICKINSON, M.P. fs. net. 


“ Mrs. Dickinson Berry deals with the matter very clearly and quite profoundly.” 
—Westminster Gazette. 


The Helping Hand 
An Essay in Philosophy and Religion for the 


PY 
By GERALD GOULD. 2s. net. 


“ A book ae helps. I welcome it with great joy.”-—MAUDE RoypEN 
in the Heral 


War and Revolution in Asiatic Russia 
By M. PHILIPS PRICE. &s 6d. net. 


‘One of the best books of travel that have appeared for ~-- years 
a Ps hand narrative of events that have found few trustworthy chroniciers.”” 
—Everyma. 


Macedonian Musings 
By V. J. SELIGMAN. ‘5s. net 


* His real cleverness makes itself felt—a clearness of thought that clothes itself 
in picturesque forms, and no little shrewdness of analytical insight." —Evening 
Standard. 


Reminiscences and Reflections of a 
Mid and Late Victorian 
By ERNEST BELFORT BAX 7s. 6d. net 


“There isin the book something real and solid, the soberly stated observations 
of an acute and careful observer, which are in themselves enough to give pleasure.” 
—Land and Water. 


The Conscience of Europe : 
The War and the Future 
By Pror. ALEXANDER W. RIMINGTON. 3s. 6d. net 


The aim of this book is to consider certain aspects of the warfin 
their relation to the conscience of the peoples of Europe. 


Do you Pay Excess Profits Duty ? 
By T. FRAME MILLER. ts. net. 


“ Sets forth very clearly facts relating to the incidence and working of the tax. 
Will be welcomed by companies and business houses generally.” — Mining 
World and Engineering Record. 


Prisoners of Hope : 
The Problem of the Conscientious Objector 
By Pror. A. S. PEAKE, M.A., D.D. ts. 6d. net 


“ We can imagine no statement of case better suited to overcome the prejudice 
and win the assent of Christian minds.""—Labour Leader 


‘We Moderns: 


Enigmas and Guesses 
By EDWARD MOORE. 45. 6d. net 


“I do most confidently recommend the book to the general reader.”"—J. D. B. in 
the Westminster Gazette. 


Workhouse Characters 
y Mrs. M. W. NEVINSON. 3s. 6d. net 


* Mes. Nevinson’s book will be read long after the last alleviation she could 
des »sire for the people she loves and pities so well has become an established reality.” 
—Westminster Gazette. 


The International Solution 
By H. E. HYDE. 3s. 6d. net. 


“The book is clearly and vigorously written, stimulates thought, and is we 
worth more than cursory study.’’—Aberdeen Daily, Journal 


The Best of Both Worlds 


Poems of Spirit and Sense 
By HENRY VAUGHAN and ANDREW MARVELL. Edited 
by FRANCIS MEYNELL. 35. net. 
“One of the most charming anthologies imaginable.”"—Daily News. 


Old Worlds for New 


By ARTHUR J. PENTY. . 6d. net. Second Impression. 


‘A wide challenge to the progress of hs modern world. If some of the more 
socoatiien patriots of the new parties would read it carefully they would think 
the work before them much more worth doing.”’—New Witness 


Monogamy 
A Series of Dramatic Lyrics 


By GERALD GOULD. 2s. net. Second Impression. 


“Certainly one of the most remarkable books published this year. . 
Wonderful fertility rare vitality . . . a masterly psyc! hologist. * 


TWO NEW NOVELS 





The Chestermarke Instinct 
By J. S. FLETCHER. 6s. net. 


“He has the rare understanding of how to augment the interest of detection 
by the portrait art and a decent literary style.”—Morning Post. | 








° 
Perpetual Fires : 
By ERIC LEADBITTER. Author of “ Rain Before Seven. 
6s. net. 








. RUSKIN HOUSE, 40, MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, WO. : 
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